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I is satisfactory that General Eisenhower should have stated _ therefore difficult to measure, particularly in a short time. But 


in language unmistakably plain his conviction that Great 

Britain, having regard to her responsibilities as a member 

of the British Commonwealth (not that that is the only 
reason), could not with advantage take a place as a unit in a 
European federation. That confirms what the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Eden made clear to French Ministers early this month 
and to Americans generally more lately, their statements being 
fully understood and well received in either case. Britain can 
play her full part, and is playing it, as one of the principal 
members of N.A.T.O., and she is pledged to assist in building 
up an Atlantic community on the basis of N.A.T.O. Mean- 
while it is of course entirely open to the continental members 
of N.A.T.O. to enter into a full federal relationship, as General 
Eisenhower enjoined them to. But it is not quite clear in what 
capacity he was giving the injunction, whether as Commander- 
in-Chief of the. N.A.T.O. armies or as potential President of 
the United States. Questions of political and economic union 
would appear to lie rather outside the scope of a military 
commander, and to suggest the summoning of a constitutional 
convention on closer unity because that “ would mean a lot in 
the United States” is to move very fast and for an essentially 
wrong reason. If Europe is to federate it must be because it 
thinks federation would be a good thing for itself, not because 
America thinks so. There is too much inclination to assume 
that the American is the only possible model for closer union. 
That is by no means the case. New departures like the 
Schuman Plan and the European Army are, as General Eisen- 
hower recognised, steps in the direction he desires, and they 
may well indicate the lines of future progress. But that is for 
the Western European States themselves to decide, and since 
neither Britain: nor the United States proposes to enter a 
European federation both of them should be sparing of their 
advice and exhortations to those who do or may. 


The Wash ington Balance 


The process of assessing just how much was achieved in the 


course of the visit by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden to the 
United States is likely to go on for a long time. The main 
aim of the visit was intangible-—the establishment of a new 


atmosphere in Anglo-American relations —and the 


results are 


it is surely not too soon to list some positive gains. A million 
tons of steel, and the diversion to Britain of substantial supplies 
of iron ore previously earmarked for the United States steel 
industry, are a solid enough gain. They will go far towards 
solving the immediate difficulties of the British iron and steel 
industry. The price, it appears, was a high one, and the price 
at which the United States is to buy 20,000 tons of tin as part 
of the raw materials agreement is in the present state of the 
world market a low one. But the bargain is made, and 
threatening industrial dislocations on both sides of the Atlantic 
have been averted. The positive statements of ‘British foreign 
policy, particularly in the matter of European unity, made by 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, must also be accounted a gain. 
It is often said—perhaps more often than the facts warrant 
that the Americans like plain speaking. But there can be no 
doubt that plain speaking about British policy is good for them 

whether they like it or not—and they certainly got it in good 
measure on this occasion. Even the unpalatable reminder that 
British troops are in Egypt defending interests which are not 
exclusively British was worth giving. It is unlikely to produce 
any immediate result, in the shape of the token military forces 
for which Mr. Churchill asked, but the ideg can be left to work 
in the minds of a people who are still going through a process 
of self-education in foreign policy. 


The Yoshida Letter 


If anything could arouse British opinion to a full realisation 
of the vast issues of policy now impending in the Far East 
it should be the letter which the Japanese Prime Minister, 
Mr. Yoshida, addressed on December 24th to Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, President Truman’s special representative on Japanese 
The fact that the letter said Japan was going to 


questions. 
make a treaty with the Chinese Nationalist Government in 
Formosa was startling enough in itself, particularly since the 


British Government has shown no intention of cancelling its 
recognition of the Peking Government. But the fact that the 
letter was not st either by the Japanese or the 
Americans, until January 16th, more than three weeks after it 
was despatched, and that Mr. Dulles referred to it on Monday 
as showing “ insight and courage ” on the part of the Japanese 
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Gov.rnment gives the matter an even more unhealthy com- 
plexion. Does Mr. Dulles, or Mr. Yoshida for that matter, 
really think that wild statements to the effect that trade with 
the Chinese mainland is not essential to Japan will convince 
anybody? Mr. Dulles, who travelled the world in his 
impressive effort to get the San Francisco Treaty signed in good 
time, must surely have realised that any further attempt to 
bolster up the Formosa régime would be an international 
blunder of the first order. President Truman’s original state- 
ment, at the time of the outbreak of the Korean war, that it 
would be the duty of the American fleet to keep a cordon 
sanitaire round Formosa was so reasonable that any more 
positive support for Chiang Kai-Shek would automatically be 
a change for the worse. It might even be a change for the 
worst—a return to MacArthurism. It simply must not happen. 
Mr. Churchill’s statement that Formosa cannot be handed over 
to destruction and massacre at the hands of the Chinese 
Communists is the maximum concession that can be made. Any 
attempt to treat it as a minimum—which is what is implied in 
the Yoshida letter and Mr. Dulles’s defence of it—must be 


resisted 


Dr. Moussadek Spies Strangers 


Britain is being made to play the part of the Opposition 
in a singularly dirty Persian General Election. Dr. Moussadek 
is a shrewd, but not a scrupulous, politician, and Britain need 
not expect any of the normal diplomatic decencies to be 
extended to her as long as the election campaign is under way 

which in Persia may mean many months. Like many 
Eastern politicians before him, Dr. Moussadek is discovering 
that there is no adequate substitute for attacking Britain as a 
rallying cry for nationalism. It was opposition to the Oil 
Company which brought him fame and the Premiership; now 
the Oil Company has disappeared, without any tangible benefits 
resulting and a new target has to be found. Hence the attack 
on the British consulates and on personally Mr. Hankey. It 
is quite true that we kept more consulates in Persia than were 
strictly needed after our withdrawal from India; it is also true 
that some of their activities could be called interference in 
Persia's internal affairs—the consuls, who have for the most 
part been men of considerable ability and great knowledge of 
the country, have frequently used their influence to alleviate 
the grosser incompetences and injustices of Persian adminis- 
tration. But the real reason behind the demand for the abolition 
of the consulates is that it gives an embarrassed Government 
something to do. In the same way the refusal of a agrément to 
the appointment of Mr. Hankey as Ambassador to replace Sir 
Francis Shepherd is more than a piece of diplomatic bad 
manners. To fit in with the picture now being popularised 
of a frustrated Britain scheming to worm her way back into 
Persia, Mr. Hankey’s appointment must be given a Sinister 
interpretation, even if the only grounds available are that he 
has previously served in the Tehran Embassy. All this may 
be very silly, but it also is serious. Neither Dr. Moussadek 
nor the Persian people can live for ever on fairy stories. They 
cannot even, for the matter of that, live for long on the strictly 
controlled dollars which, it has now been agreed, are to be pro- 
vided for Persia under the Point Four programme. 


Central African Federation 


If the first public utterance of Sir Godfrey Huggins, the 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, since his arrival in 
London is any criterion the prospects of the impending talks 
on Central African Federation are not bright. To begin with, 
the fact that talks are going forward on a high level without 
the participation of any Africans will in itself intensify the 
suspicion which the Africans already entertain of the whole 
scheme. In the second place, when Sir Godfrey rejects sum- 
marily the proposal for a Minister for Native Affairs in the 
Federal Parliament, an integral and essential part of the 
scheme drawn up in London last year, the Africans of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, who, rightly or wrongly, contrast 
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the rule of the White King (actually the rule of Whitehall) 
with the rule of Sir Godfrey Huggins, will be only confirmed in 
their opposition to a scheme which they believe puts Southern 
Rhodesia in a dominant position. The course of the talks 
in London may have the effect of changing some of Sir Godfre 
Huggins’ views, though that seems improbable. It must at any 
rate be made absolutely plain by the Colonial Secretary that 
there can be no question of forcing federation on the native 
populations of the three territories, particularly the northern 
two, against their will. The economic advantages of federation 
would no doubt be considerable, but many economic under. 
standings can be reached without political union. Certainly 
Whitehall must not relax its beneficent hold on Northerg 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland lightly. 


Decisions at U.N.O. 


As the United Nations Assembly draws towards a close it js 
taking definite decisions on a variety of subjects. The most 
important is disarmament, and has resulted in Russia’s new 
constructive proposals regarding prohibition of atomic bombs 
and inspection to guarantee execution of the prohibition being 
referred to the recently appointed Disarmament Commission, 
M. Vyshinsky had wanted a full discussion in the Political 
Committee, but the Disarmament Commission was created 
precisely to deal with such matters at this, and the right decision 
has clearly been taken. The same cannot be said of the renewed 
demand that South Africa should constitute South West Africa 
a trusteeship territory. This cannot be required under the 
Charter, and South Africa had already, a year ago, declined 
to take the course desired. No good can come of further 
importunity, and harm easily may. Most important of all is 
Soviet proposal to admit all the thirteen States, fourteen with 
Libya, which have been knocking at the door for years, Italy, 
Eire and Ceylon among them. Russia will only admit these 
and others like them if her own Balkan and other satellites 
are admitted too. Her veto can exclude any State she wants 
excluded. Objectionable as it is to admit States whose whole 
political life is a challenge to the Charter, and which can only 
be called “peace-loving” in a very peculiar Sense, it is not on 
the whole too high a price to pay for the admission of others 
which both for their own sakes and the Organisation's ought 
to be inside. The Assembly can at this stage only recommend. 
Its function is to elect States on the Security Council's nomi- 
nation. But a unanimous recommendation would presumably 
commit both the Security Council and the Assembly itself. 


A New Housing Drive 

The announcements made by the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government on Tuesday are welcome evidence of the 
vigour with which Ministers are setting about the tasks con- 
fronting them. The essence of the new policy lies in the 
declaration that henceforward “ the allocations are not a yearly 
slice of an annual cake; they are instalments upon an expanding 
programme ™; in other words, local aythorities may build just 
as many houses a year as they are able to build. And te 
advise, open out bottle-necks and straighten out differences 
between departments, new Production Boards, consisting of local 
representatives of the Ministries of Housing, Works and Labour, 
with an independent chairman, are to come into being. All this 
is excellent, subject to several provisos. There must be no 
“ jumping the queue ”; local authorities with their new freedom 
to sanction the building of houses for sale, must see that the 
houses go to those who need them most, not to those who 
can pay most for them. Neither must housing standards be 
scrapped though there may well be room for more elasticity 
than Mr. Bevan was ready to permit; the cottages Mr. Mac 
millan opened at Desford yesterday are a case in pomt 
And the issue this week of a Ministry booklet of 
specimen designs is very opportune. Finally, it must be 
reeognised that there are bound to be shortages of some 
essential materials. Some priority there must be given 
localities where workers in essential industries are houseless. 
Subject to all this, everyone will wish Mr. Macmillan well. 
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TATEMENTS following meetings of Commonwealth 

Ministers are seldom as firm and positive as that which 

appeared on Monday, after the talks on the future of the 
gerling area. There was something in the tone of this docu- 
ment that was even more important than the recital of the 
jist of measures to be taken. That list was, in any case, in 
general terms. It had to be, for it is not within the. power 
of Commonwealth Finance Ministers to commit their Govern- 
ments to detailed measures—particularly when those measures 
involve for most of them the reversal of the present balance 
of payments position, in which many sterling area countries 
have been paying out more than they have been getting in. 
But neither is it normally in the power of Commonwealth 
Ministers to put their hands to such positive pronouncements 
on objectives as those which were included in Monday’s state- 
ment. They reaffirmed their determination to keep sterling 


strong, and keep the machinery of the sterling area intact, 


at the very moment when it needed most courage and, inciden- 
tally, most faith in the ultimate ability of Great Britain in 
particular to win through to prosperity and stability. On that 
they must have come to London with their minds made up, 
and there is no mistaking the stimulating effect on Britain’s 
own policy. 

Since he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Butler has 
given evidence of his tremendous industry in mastering the 
essentials of an unprecendently dangerous financial situation, 
and of his will to carry the country with him in imposing the 
necessary remedies, however grim they may be. But there was 
anote of decision in Monday’s statement, and the Chancellor’s 
comments on it, such as has not sounded from the direction 
of the Treasury for many years. The firmness with which 
“negative and restrictive methods” were swept aside and the 
main emphasis put squarely on the development of the produc- 
tive power of the sterling area was genuinely heartening. How 
far it was inspired by the British Government and how far by 
the Commonwealth Ministers is not known. But we shall not 
have to wait long for further evidence. Soon after Parliament 
reassembles next week the Chancellor will announce the next 
series of economic measures, designed to stop inflation at 
home and right the gold-and-dollar balance before the end of 
1952. The maintenance and strengthening of the spirit of 
hope which has now been aroused depends on that announce- 
ment. It is true that the full structure of Government measures 
cannot be built until the Budget is opened in April, but every- 
body knows in which direction the screw must turn. 

Mild measures now would be an anti-climax, and therefore 
a political mistake. The first instalment of the new economic 
policy, introduced last November, cut £350,000,000 off external 
expenditure, oiled the machinery for checking capital expen- 
diture, and announced a new Excess Profits Tax, operative 
from January Ist this year—a tax whose details are still to 
come. But since the sounding of this not over-loud warning- 
note the crisis has intensified and the forecasts of worse to come, 
unless quick action is taken, have grown firmer. The country 
has begun to steel itself for the new effort. The fact that Mr. 
Attlee has chosen this moment to try to throw doubt on the 
hecessity for that effort is a sufficiently sharp warning of the 
dangers—both for the Conservative Party and the country as 
a whole--of political compromise at this point. It would be 
difficult to think of a more irresponsible move. And if it is 
made by the last Prime Minister, who knows all the facts and 
figures and is a most widely respected member of the Socialist 
Party, what is to be expected of less stable figures—Mr. Dalton 
or Mr Douglas Jay for example—or the Bevanite faction ? To 
pull the punches now would be to play straight into the hands 
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of men who are apparently willing to check a rise in national 
morale, to deny the existence of the crisis that is staring them 
in the face, and even-—as Mr. Butler himself pointed out— 
to ignore the processes of mere arithmetic. It is one thing for 
the Daily Herald to go in for wickedness of this kind. It is 
quite another thing for the Leader of His Majesty’s Opposition 
to lend himself to it. Mr. Attlee might at least recognise 
that the Commonwealth Finance Ministers think the situation 
is critical, even it he doesn’t. 

If sheer economic realism were not enough to keep the 
Government on the right path, horror at this latest demon- 
stration of the political alternative should provide the necessary 
warning. There should be little need to say much more about 
the dangers ahead. On the whole there have been more than 
enough gloomy speeches from Conservative spokesmen warn- 
ing the country of the wrath to come. If there was room for 
just one more such speech, the President of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, made it at Cardiff last Saturday. 
There is no virtue in misery. Such harsh measures as are now 
6n their way have as their object the attainment of a more 
stable economy with rewards of its own. The rewards will be 
solid, and, if the productive effort does not slacken, permanent. 
The sacrifices which will have to be made in the next few weeks 
should be only temporary. 

A year might be enough to get the worst over—which is all 
the more reason for starting now. And by 1954, with rearma- 
ment levelling-off, the days of cuts and imposed priorities 
should be numbered. That does not mean that the productive 
effort can then slacken. That goal is certainly not in sight. 
When the Commonwealth Ministers’ statement spoke of full 
convertibility for sterling its authors must have been thinking 
not in terms of weeks or months, but of years. The sort of 
reserve that would make convertibility possible would have to 
be of a quite different order from any we have seen since the 
war. For seven years or more we have wavered just above or 
just below the danger line, and there has been a dangerous 
tendency to greet every temporary relief of pressure as the 
long-awaited return to stability. But until the gold and dollar 
reserve can stand up to such strains as the slackening of the 
United States boom in 1949 and the fall in raw material prices 
of 1951 there is no room whatever for a reduction of effort. 


Neither of these strains was of great magnitude. And 
yet the troubles of 1951 have produced the present crisis—the 
worst since the war. This chronic instability must stop. But it 


will not stop until the sterling area’s reserves have been taken 
far above their highest post-war level—f£1,38Ilm. reached last 
June. The convertibility crigjs of 1947, when the dollars ran 
out of the reserve as if it had been a sieve, stands as a per- 
manent warning against premature complacency. Yet if the 
balance begins to mend in the first half of this year—as is quite 
possible—it is quite on the cards that*Mr. Attlee and his 
friends will hark back to the days of January and draw atten- 
tion to their statements that the crisis was not as serious as the 
Government made it out to be. But in fact the danger of a new 
crisis at any time will not be exorcised until free convertibility 
for sterling into any other currency in the world is possible. 
That is the index of safety, and the Commonwealth Ministers 
were quite right to place emphasis on attaining It. 

Obviously that will not be easy. Before the “ almost unheard- 
of” resources of the Commonwealth can be properly tapped 
capital will have to be. pumped in, some of it from outside 
the sterling area altogether, and the service of that capital 
will in due course add to the drain on the reserves. But what 
makes Monday’s statement such an encouraging document is 
the emphasis it places on the opportunities for profitable 
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activity. It is completely free from the old restrictive fear of 
a declining demand and a labour force steadily working itself 
out of a job. “By the development of their productive power 
members of the sterling area will not only strengthen their 
own economies but will also help to meet the inevitably growing 
world demand for food, raw materials, and other essential 
goods.” “We are also agreed that an examination should be made 
as quickly as possible of the opportunities for an early increase 
in the productive power of the member countries and of the 
possibilities of matching available financial and technical 
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resources with the enterprises most likely to achieve that pur- 
pose.” It is a far cry from such statements as these to the fear 
of unemployment that haunts all the economic policies of the 
Socialists and their trade union backers. It is also, let it be 
remembered, a far cry from such statements to the restrictive 
policies of the pre-war Conservative Governments. The 
Commonwealth Ministers have broken clean away from a bad 
tradition and taken a very bold step. If Mr. Butler can show 
the Commons that Britain is willing to go as fast and as far ag 
any of them he will deserve all the praise he will get. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


DEPLORABLE amount of nonsense continues to be 

written about the King’s stay at Botha House 

during his visit to South Africa. The Observer, 
having suggested that the King of South Africa 
should, while visiting that Dominion, stay with the 
High Commissioner, who represents Whitehall pure and 
simple—an unpardonable insult to the Union—now suggests 
further as an analogy that if Mr. Churchill placed Chequers at 
the King’s disposal the Labour Party might object. Should Mr. 
Churchill have objected when Mr. Attlee entertained the King at 
10, Downing Strget? Another journal speaks of the King’s 
stay “ at Dr. Malgn’s country house.” It is no more Dr. Malan’s 
house than it is mine—at any rate not much more. It 
belongs to the Union of South Africa—a totally different thing. 
The failure to distinguish between Dr. Malan (or for that matter 
Mr. Churchill or Mr. Attlee) acting as Prime Minister, in a way 
that almost all South Africans, irrespective of party, approve, 
and Dr. Malan as party leader applying a detestable native 
policy, is as surprising as it is regrettable. Surely the con- 
troversy that has most unfortunately, and most unusually, 
centred round the King can now be dropped. If anything is 
clear it is that what has been said already would make it utterly 
out of the question for the King’s plans to be changed now. 
The critics have at any rate achieved that. 

* * + + 

Chester Wilmot’s Siruggle for Europe, which I have found 
quite abnormally interesting, is, | understand, reviewed else- 
where in this issue, but that is no reason for not referring here 
to one singularly significant and pertinent passage. In 1943, 
Mr. Wilmot recalls, the Allies were gravely perturbed by the 
progress Germany was believed to be making towards the 
production of an atomic bomb. Nothing definite could be 
discovered, and nothing in fact was discovered, till the Allies 
seized Strasbourg by a swift swoop in November, 1944. 
Strasbourg was the scene of the German atomic attempts (only 
rockets and guided missiles were handled at Peenemunde), and 
the American experts who were on the scene at once were 
immensely relieved to find, from the documentary evidence 
that came to hand and some oral cross-questioning, that the 
Germans, to put it briefly, “were about as far as we [the 
Americans] were in 1940, before we had begun any large-scale 
efforts on the atom bomb at all.” This, of course, has much 
more than mere historical interest. It has a direct bearing on 
Russian production of atom bombs. There has been a general 
belief that Russia has profite@ considerably from the assistance 
of German experts in this sphere. Mr. Wilmot makes it clear 
that the German experts had in fact very little to contribute— 
in addition to which most of them, unlike those at Peenemunde, 
were retained, or detained, in the West. Russia has had to fight 
her own way to the bomb. 

* * * * 

Should book-reviews be signed or anonymous ? An old and 
interesting question, and it is raised afresh in the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Number of the Times Literary Supplement pre- 
sented to guests at the very agreeable party given by the 
proprietors of The Times last week to celebrate the notable 
occasion. Everything in the T.L.S. today is anonymous, though 
that was not always so, and the case for anonymity is per- 
suasively argued—thovgh not persuasively enough to change 


my firm convictions. The cloak of anonymity is a dangerous 
garment except for writers of the sternest integrity. The T.LS. 
holds that “ the writer who does not sign his criticism is usually 
more objective than on the occasions when he signs.” | dis. 
believe that. The man who signs takes publicly responsibility 
for all he has written. He can give vent to no private malice, 
nor eulogise an undeserving friend. And often enough, of 
course, his signature in itself lends authority to his article. All 
the balance of argument, as I see it, is in favour of signing. 
© * * * 


If the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia is serious in 
considering it “absurd that someone elected to look after the 


interests of Shoreditch, for example, should manage the affairs - 


of Central Africa” he should take advantage of his stay in this 
country to undergo a short course in constitutional principle 
and practice—beginning, it may be suggested, with Burke's 
classic letter to the electors of Bristol. The Member for 
Shoreditch does not even “ manage the affairs of Shoreditch.” 
He does not manage the affairs of the United Kingdom. Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert’s dictum “Parliament does not govern ™ can- 
not be too often emphasised. The Cabinet governs, and the 
Member for Shoreditch cither helps to Keep it in power and 
enable it to govern, or alternatively opposes it in the hope 
of substituting another set of governors. The Cabinet does, 
through the Colonial Secretary, manage, to a greater or less 
degree in different cases, the affairs of African dependencies, 
and for reasons familiar enough to every student of Africa 
it is very necessary that it should, till the Africans attain the 
capacity to manage their own affairs unaided. The Member for 
Shoreditch is very far removed from Lusaka or Zomba: Mr. 
Thurtle, I am sure, realises that, if Sir Godtrey Huggins does not. 
+ * * + 

I don’t know whether Manchester Grammar School sends 
all its bright boys to Cambridge. 1 make no objection to that 
if it is so. But the remarkable success of M.G.S. boys this 
year, as so often before, in the matter of entrance scholarships 
at Cambridge deserves at least passing notice. They have 
obtained 13 scholarships and two exhibitions. Next on the 
list comes Clifton, with six and five respectively. One other 
point is worth noting. The four schools at the head of the 
list, Manchester, Clifton, St. Paul’s and Dulwich—are all mainly 
or entirely day-schools. There may possibly be some signi- 
ficance in this; more probably it is mere chance. 

* * * « 

The News Chronicle on Wednesday devoted 39 square 
inches on its front page to a photograph of some feminine 
person, under the heading “ Brainy redhead is toast of Ox‘ord.” 
More newsprint for the news the papers have no room to give? 
Certainly, and for more brainy redheads. 

* * * * 

“Senator Taft escaped injury today when his car turned 
round twice on an icy road near Madison, Wisconsin.” Daily 
Telegraph. 

But what is a double turn to a Presidential candidate ? 

> * * * 

On Tuesday Mr. Churchill received a medal! from the Mayof 
of New York sitting up in bed in blue pyjamas. That ought 
to soften Dr. Moussadek’s heart. A case for a double bed? 

JANUS 
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Indian Election Trends 
By SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS 


ERHAPS the most important effect of the British 

impact on India has been the introduction of the 

parliamentary system. Democratic procedure on a small 
gale was familiar to India in her ancient village panchayats, 
but the representative system on which parliamentary govern- 
ment depends was a western importation. Many nineteenth- 
century observers, indeed, considered any such form of 
sovernment unsuited to Indian conditions. They doubted 
whether the principle of mutual toleration between Govern- 
meat and Opposition would ever be accepted in India, or 
they feared that communal conditions and personal factions 
would prevent the emergence of true parties, or they believed 
that Indians would not possess the readiness to acquiesce in 
unwelcome decisions which is the essence of parliamentary 
government. 
~ In the twentieth century, however, it began to be accepted 
that the question as to the suitability or otherwise of the 
parliamentary system to Ind’a was whoily academic. The 
Indian intelligentsia had grown up in the traditions of the 
British liberal philosophers of the nineteenth century, and it 
had become unthinkable that India should accept, or that 
Britain should confer, self-government in any other than the 
parliamentary form. Attention, therefore, began to be con- 
centrated on the mechanics of the system and in particular 
on the franchise. 

The historical background and the emotional associations 
of the Congress Party made it inevitable that they should 
demand universal adult suffrage. Many Indians--and many 
friends of India, including the writer—had grave doubts as 
to the wisdom of such suffrage. The illiteracy of the great 
majority of the population, their ignorance of affairs outside 
their own villages and the ease with which they could be 
inflamed by unscrupulous men all seemed contra-indications 
to universal suffrage; while on the practical side it was argued 
that so vast an untrained electorate would present insuperabie 
administrative difficulties. 

As far as the present elections go, those fears are beginning 
to seem unjustified. The elections have been conducted in a 
singularly orderly manner, speeches have been restrained, and 
it does not look as though the electorate in most parts of the 
country are allowing themselves to be stampeded into support- 
ing candidates who excite their cupidity or make unreal pro- 
mises. The administration of the elections has made great 
inroads into the time and energies of those who are responsible 
for the day-to-day administration of the country, but the 
machinery of the elections has not broken down, and on the 
whole illiterate electors have not been in doubt as to their 
choice. Each party has attached to it a symbol which is 
depicted on the ballot-paper, and the ordinary cultivator has been 
able to say without hesitation where he wanted to put his mark. 
The symbols were settled by the Electoral Commission with 
commendable impartiality. There is nothing in the two yoked 
bullocks of the Congress, the trees of the Socialists, the stand- 
ing lion of the Marxists, or the hut of the K.M.P.P. (Culti- 
vators, Workers and Peasants Party) to lead the unwary voter 
to one side or the other, nor is it likely that the horse and rider 
which symbolise the Hindu Mahasabha suggest to the ordinary 
villager that the militancy of that party, if unrestrained by Mr. 
Nehru and his Congress colleagues, might be riding straight 
into an abyss. 

Although the machinery of the ballot is working smoothly, 
amusing incidents are reported from various places, as for 
example in the Himachal Pradesh, where a lady voter, who had 
walked many miles to the polling-station, insisted on putting 
her ballot-paper into Mr. Gandhi's box. The polling officer 
displayed commendable impartiality, and the lady, not to be 
deflected from her purpose, went away without voting. Many 
thoughtful Indian leaders are now convinced that, whatever 
their earlier doubts may have been, adult suffrage has justified 
uself by results. Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur, a veteran Congress 
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politician and formerly a close counsellor of Mr. Gandhi, 
told the writer recently at the end of a long electoral tour that 
the franchise was giving humble Indians a new sense of their 
rights and their responsibilities and adding to their dignity 
as human beings. Another prominent Congress leader con- 
firmed this, and went on to say how men and women who had 
become conscious of their right to vote were no longer prepared 
to submit to local oppression and tyranny. 

This is indeed a part of the great national awakening in 
India. The dangers attendant on such a process are obvious, 
and the real test will not come for some years until the 
veteran leaders of the Congress Party have retired. In the 
meantime the omens are good, and it is at least clear that the 
ordinary Indian villager is no longer isolated from events 
outside his village, but has at least a vague general idea of 
world trends of thought. 

His problem, however, is rendered more difficult by the lack 
of any clear-cut electoral issues and by the bewildering variety 
of political faiths professed by different parties. Even the 
Congress Party seems to have lost the divine afflatus of its 
rebel days, and there is nothing inspiring about its policy or 
its programme. It is, moreover, handicapped by being the 
party of stability and orderly progress, and therefore a natural 
target for all those who are ready to promise a new heaven 
and a new earth. As for the other parties, their name is legion, 
and in many cases their beliefs are indeterminate. It would tax 
the abilities even of a great political philosopher to distinguish 
between the Socialists, the K.M.P.P., the Revolutionary 
Socialists and the Communists. It is, however, clear that the 
competing parties fall into three main groups—apart from the 
Congress Party. 

First, there are the pale pink Socialists of whom Jai Prakesh 
Narain is the natural leader. They are, in many cases, men of 
integrity and efficiency, but they count for little in the country, 
and it is already clear that the electorate has rejected them. 
Next come those who stand further to the left and those who 
frankly call themselves Communists. Even with them their 
description is often more definite than their views, and many 
of them seem to stand, not so much for Communism as known 
to Stalin, as for the belief that, if the existing structure of 
society can be destroyed, something better is bound to take its 
place. The appeal of such a creed in a country where stan- 
dards of living are low is bound to be considerable, and it speaks 
well for the stability of the Indian illiterate voter that, in most 
parts of India, the Communists have so far been singularly 
unsuccessful. In the Indian Parliament they have secured 
but seven out of the 71 seats so far announced. 

Since the transfer of power, however, the Communist organi- 
sers in India have concentrated their resources and man-power 
on certain limited areas where local conditions seem to offer 
them bright prospects. Hyderabad, which was the scene of a 
struggle with the Indian Union some three or four years ago, 
was an obvious place for their attention, and, though they 
are not there allowed to stand as Communists, they probably 
account for a fair proportion of the 43 seats attributed to other 
parties out of the 118 seats so far filled. In Travancore-Cochin, 
too, long-standing local dissensions provided the Communists 
with a good opportunity of causing trouble, and their concen- 
trated activities there during recent years have borne fruit to 
the extent that they have secured 21 seats out of 102 for which 
results have been announced up to date. Seventeen seats in 
that State have also gone to the Socialists, but on a long-term 
view they perhaps ought to be counted as supporters of the 
Congress rather than of the Communists. These local Com- 
munist successes were according to expectation and need cause 
no alarm. 

It is more difficult to prophesy regarding the success or 
failure of the extreme right-wing groups, for the areas in which 
they are of particular importance, such as the Punjab, the 
United Provinces and West Bengal, have not yet held their 
elections. To many observers it seems that these right-wing 
groups, such as the Jan Sangh, might well present a more 
serious immediate danger than the Communists. They are 
intransigent in their attitude towards Pakistan, and if successful 
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might well inaugurate a bellicose policy. The present indi- 
cations are, however, that, though they may have a considerable 
nuisance value, they are not likely to dominate any legislature. 
With Mr. Nehru at the head of affairs the maintenance of the 
secular State can be predicted. 

Up to now the elections fulfilled expectation to a surpris- 
ing degree. All competent observers predicted some degree of 
success for the Communists in Travancore-Cochin and 
Hyderabad, and some of them expressed doubts about Madras. 
Elsewhere Communists are not likely to count for much, and 
there is no reason to distelieve prophets of the Congress Party 
when they declare that there will be no substantial change in the 
character of the Government of India or of the major States. 


The French Crisis 


By D. W. BROGAN 


ONSIEUR EDGAR FAURE has been allowed by the 

French National Assembly to form a Government. It 

is impossible to put it more strongly than that. For 
although the Assembly has formally “ invested” Monsicur 
Faure, it is an unfortunate fact that the present National 
Assembly does not, or cannot, give adequate authority to any 
Government. It is possible to argue that this is due to the 
intricacies of the constitution of the Fourth Republic. And 
certainly that constitution has its full share of oddities. It is 
possible also to argue that the electoral law has produced an 
Assembly that can neither govern nor be led. But it is also 
highly probable that in its incoherence the Assembly is reflect- 
ing only too well the temper of French opinion. 

Perhaps the first thing to be noted about the recent “ crisis ” 
is that the fall of the Pleven Government took place in a state 
of public indifference which I cannot recollect being equalled. 
In Paris, as in Bordeaux, which I visited, I did not hear or over- 
hear a single spontaneous comment on the political situation. 
Truc, it was the holiday season. But there were plenty of 
comments on topics not directly connected with the holidays. 
None of them were comments on the political life of France. 
This was true not merely of average men and women who, in 
all countries, are less interested in politics than politicians, 
journalists and their like think. The same indifference was 
manifested by people whose business it was to be concerned 
with politics. And a general attitude of what the Greeks called 
“ idiocy,” indifference to the affairs of the commonwealth, is 
surely an Ominous sign. At any rate, in my experience, I have 
never known it so widespread in France as it is today. 

There are, of course, good reasons for public boredom. All 
the hair-splitting, time-wasting, meaningless disputation which 
popular tradition attributes to Councils of the Church has been 
shown by the National Assembly elected in 1951. Perhaps the 
public is being unjust, but at a time when there are a great 
many living, urgent and visible problems in France the 
spectacle presented by the deputies in the Palais Bourbon has 
been unedifying. The deputies are sometimes discussing matters 
about which they or their parties think passionately; but they 
and the parties seem to be separated from the average French- 
man and Frenchwoman by an ominously wide gap. 

It used to be, in what now look like the golden days of the 
Third Republic, common tactics of the Right to distinguish 
between /e pays réel and le pays légal. The implication 
was that Parliament, the Ministers, the republic itself were 
somehow accidental; that the real heart of the people was to 
be found beating elsewhere. This was @ fiction. For good or 
evil the chamber of the Third Republic represented both le 
pays réel and le pays légal. But there is a great deal more 
justice today in making this distinction. The National Assembly 
is increasingly a body whose formal powers are greatly in excess 
of those that the country, in its heart of hearts, has conferred 
on it. This is partly due to the electoral law invented last year. 


This law allowed for electoral alliances which, in turn, produced 
an Assembly in which the two strongest parties, the Communists 
and the Gaullists, have some reason to think that they are 
inadequately represented 


There was a visible danger in enact- 
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ing an electoral law which might have produced an Assem 
whose majority was quite unrepresentative of national feelin 
It was not, and is not, quite so bad as that, but part of the 
discredit which has already fallen upon the new National 
Assembly arises from its origin. The elections of 1951 were 
ae curious way a kind of “coupon” election like ours jn 

The chief beneficiaries of this electoral law were the French 
Socialists, and they are the party which has already acquired 
the reputation of being the destroyer of governments. The 
dislike of the Socialist Party expressed by people who them. 
selves may have voted for Socialist candidates, and can be 
truthfully described as being on the Left, is a very Striking 
phenomenon. A Frenchman of great political acuteness 
assured me that it was the most petrified of French parties, 
far worse than the Radicals. Here the Socialist deputies are 
in fact suffering for the sins of the party. Their party policy 
is decided, not by the wishes of the parliamentary leaders, but 
by that of the “ militants.” Of course, the Socialist deputies 
got elected by the votes of people, most of whom are not in 
fact party members. This is a common enough phenomenon 
in England, the United States and any other democratic 
country. But the comparatively small body of “ militants ” can 
and does lay down the law to the deputies, who must either 
disappoint if not betray their electors, or revolt against the 
party machine. They have chosen not to revolt. 

It would, however, be very wrong to suggest that it is only 
the intransigence of the Socialists which is making stable French 
government impossible. It is true, of course, that the Socialists 
are clinging desperately to their weak hold on the French work- 
ing classes; they are in constant and conscious competition not 
only with the Communists, which is obvious, but with the 
Gaullists, which is less obvious. There is a. greats deal of 
plausibility in the claims of the Rassemblement du Peuple 
Francais that it is a more genuinely working-class party than 
the French Socialist Party. 

It is also true that the Socialists have expended a great deal 
of their political capital in fighting aid to Church schools, a 
question of passionate interest to a very small part of the 
French population. But some of the Socialist opposition to the 
measures of the Pleven Government were not merely sectarian. 
For the French Socialists are trying to save what remains of 
the gains not merely of the Liberation (in which they have 
allies in the left wing of the M.R.P., the Catholic Democrats), 
but of the Front Populaire of 1936. It is not accidental that 
one of the grounds for the overthrow of the Pleven Government 
was a proposal to tamper with the status of the railwaymen. 
It is not only because the Front Populaire nationalised the 
railways that this has symbolical importance. After all, one 
of the big French railways was already nationalised in 1936, 
and under Monsieur Raoul Dautry had become one of the best 
French railways. The status of the cheminots is the real 
question at issue. And that status is symbolised by the right 
to retire on a pension at 55. 

Although the age-level' in France is falling. thanks to the 
rapid rise in the birth-rate, France is still the oldest country in 
Europe, demographically speaking, and in such a country, 
under-populated, short of man-power, there is very little indeed 
to be said for the retirement of railwaymen at 55. This is a 
question which not only affects the railwaymen themselves, a 
large and well-organised body of voters whom the Socialists 
naturally court, but is symbolic of a deep division in French 
society. There are too many railwaymen; there are too many 
fonctionnaires; but there are also too many shopkeepers, too 
many peasant farmers, too many middlemen of all kinds. 
France, like Britain, needs a more rational labour policy. 

But a more rational labour policy is only an aspect of the 
need for a more rational economic policy in general. And the 
great social danger in France comes, not from the electoral 
law or the constitution, but from the fact that a large part of 
the French population, the industrial workers, feels, and on the 
whole rightly feels, that the problems which most affect 1% 
the price of food, the dreadful housing conditions, the incidence 
of indirect taxation, do not affect in the same way 
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pourgeoisie of the small towns and the more prosperous 

sants. It is quite easy for the bourgeoisie and for the pros- 
perous peasants to shut their eyes to problems which are very 
acute indeed in the great industrial towns. 

It is because they exploit these genuine grievances that the 
Communists have taken over the leadership of the French 
workers. It is because they at least show some understanding 
of the fact that these problems exist that the Gaullists have 
so much strength in the industrial areas. True, the Rassemble- 
ment, their weekly paper, seems to be as tender of the rights of 
the cheminots as Le Populaire, and economically not much 
more realistic. But the basic French problem, like the basic 
English problem, is national solvency, not merely governmental 
solvency. In a country so nearly self-sufficient in food as 
France is, the problem can be dodged. But it remains there, 
and a distinguished French economist said to me last week, 
“Never forget how much poverty lies behind this-fagade.” It 
js not only the poverty but the fagade that angers the French 
workers, gives some faint justification for the silliest Socialist 
performances, and is the real cause of the permanent French 
crisis, the alienation of a great part of the French people from 
the French nation, and the indifference of a great part of the 
French people to the political institutions of the Fourth 
Republic. 


Paying for Graduates 
By DAVID THOMSON 


T seems a far cry, in 1952, from the days of the Barlow 

and Clapham Committees which urged great increases in 

the “ output” of graduates from the universities, and the 
“Further Education and Training” scheme which generously 
subsidised young men and women to provide for their further 
education. Everywhere there is apprehensive talk of drastic 
economies in education, financial stringencies in universitiés and 
economic hardship amongst students. It may well be that a 
great deal of this talk is premature and exaggerated. But there 
is substance enough in these anxieties to call for some enquiry 
into the facts of the situation. 

Between 1945 and 1950 British universities passed through 
a social and financial revolution—that is, a quick and far- 
reaching transformation in three main respects; first, in the 
numbers and kinds of students entering the universities, 
secondly, in the acceptance by the universities of more direct 
obligation to serve certain social and economic purposes in our 
national community, and, thirdly, in the establishment of much 
greater financial dependence, both of universities and their 
students, upon the State and local authorities. 

The figures of these changes show the scale of this trans- 
formation. In 1938-9 there were roughly 50,000 full-time 
students at British universities, of whom about 40,000 were at 
English and Welsh universities. By 1950 there were over 
85,000, of whom over 68,000 were at English and Welsh 
universities. These numbers increased slightly last year, but 
on the whole the increase has now stopped, and the student 
population has become stabilised at just under 70,000 in 
England and Wales, and roughly 86,000 for the United Kingdom. 

The teaching staffs have correspondingly doubled to about 
8,000. In.general this stabilisation had taken place before the 
present stringencies and economies began; so it would seem that 
the issue is no longer whether expansion should continue but 
whether the present size of the universities is to be maintained 
or a new phase of retrenchment and contraction to begin. The 
ratio of students of “arts” subjects to students of scientific 
and technological subjects, it may be noted, is roughly 2 to 3, 
and the “ output” of graduates still falls short of the number 
Suggested as desirable by the Barlow Committee. The shortage 
of science teachers in the schools is notorious. 

During these years of rapid expansion our economic life has 
come to rely more and more on university-trained men and 
women, just as the universities have agreed to expansion 
because of a quicker sense of obligation to meet the post-war 
needs of the country. The demand for more engineers, 
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doctors, scientists and technologists was official and incessant. 
But the arts faculties, too, became dominated more and more 
by social needs. Economic planning required more trained 
economists, statisgicians, lawyers; town-planning called for 
more skilled architects and surveyors; the schools needed more 
teachers in all subjects. The structure and the work of the 
universities became more closely integrated with national life, 
and they undertook to play a larger part in it than pre-war. 

As a consequence of this, public authorities provided 
financial aid to students and to the universities on a much more 
lavish scale than before, and the universities accepted, as the 
price of their expansion and the shouldering of larger responsi- 
bilities, much greater dependence on such subsidies. In 1938 
just over 40 per cent. of the students were getting financial 
help from some public body; now 70 per cent. are so aided, 
and any decline in public aid would immediately result in either 
a drop in numbers or a lowering of standards, or most likely 
both. The universities themselves now receive roughly 70 per 
cent. of their income from either parliamentary grants or local- 
education authorities, and this is double the proportion it was 
before the war. 

Universities have therefore irrevocably been transformed 
from bodies only partially dependent on State aid into bodies 
which are mainly pensioners of the State. And this, perhaps, 
is the most far-reaching change of all. Its incidence varies, of 
course, from one university to another. Last year Cambridge 
derived about half its income from public funds, Oxford some 
58 per cent., Manchester 73 per cent. The complete control 
preserved by the universities and university colleges over the 
admission of students, the jealous regard of the University 
Grants Committee for preserving the independence of the 
universities, the autonomy of the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, have so far been effective safeguards against direct 
interference with academic freedom. But it is natural that 
apprehensions should often be voiced that he who pays the 
piper shall ultimately call the tune; and at least the universities 
are now more exposed to the consequences of any sudden 
fluctuation in Government and local-authority financial policies. 

What the universities need now, after five years of rapid 
expansion and congestion, is another five years of assimilation 
and consolidation. Their building programmes, already far 
behind because of scarcities of labour, materials and money, 
need to be completed. Their equipment in laboratories and 
libraries is in many places still very inadequate for the larger 
number of students, and needs to be built up. Their teaching- 
staffs, often conscious that their duties to research and learning 
have suffered because of the pressure of teaching and adminis- 
tration, need a breathing-space if they are to fulfil their work 
as a whole. If the universities are to perform these tasks, and 
so render to the community the services which it has come to 
expect of them, even during the phase of consolidation they will 
need not only continued financial support from the Siate but 
even greater financial support. To be confronted, at this 
moment, with an enforced contraction of either numbers or 
structural development would have most damaging effects, both 
on the universities and on the country as a whole. 

The Treasury's recurrent grants to all universities in 1950 
totalled just over £134 million, and non-recurrent grants just 
over £6 million. Out of the whole national budget is some 
£20 million too heavy a price to pay for the cultivation of that 
“ working partnership” between universities and the State 
which Sir Walter Moberly and others have praised ? Are 1850 
State Scholarships (the number actually awarded last summer) 
really too many for the Ministry to offer, when ten times that 
number of students were first admitted to English and Welsh 
universities alone last October ? 

Perhaps one answer is given by the recent report on 
Universities and Industry, published by the Anglo-American 
Council of Productivity. It points out that “ wher allowance 
is made for the population factor but not for relative costs, it 
would appear that the United States is spending seven times 
as much as Great Britain on research in science and engineering 
in the universities,” and it strongly recommends that “ industry 
in this country should recruit a larger proportion of persons 
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educated in full-time courses, either at the universities or 
technical colleges,” and should “ afford such persons ample 
scope and encouragement, so that full benefit may be gained 
from their education.” It is no time for either the State, local 
authorities or public opinion—in sheer material self-interest— 
to become grudging and parsimonious in the aid given to 
students or to the universities. The nation urgently needs more 
well-trained graduates in every sphere, and it is a gilt-edged 
security to pay for them. 


Egypt and the Sudan 
By OWEN TWEEDY Cairo 
HE Egyptian Government's intention in abrogating the 
Anglo-American Treaty of 1936, and the Sudan Con- 
dominium Convention of 1899, was partly to establish 
Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan. To implement this 
King Farouk’s title was changed to “ King of Egypt and the 
Sudan,” and a Cairo-made Constitution for the Sudan was 
promulgated. But shortly afterwards—maybe as a propaganda 
manoeuvre, but more probably to counter the generally un- 
favourable world reaction to its new Sudan _ policy—the 
Egyptian Government announced its readiness to agree to a 
plebiscite in the Sudan which would give that country the 
opportunity (after the evacuation of all British and Egyptian 
troops and officials) to determine for itself its future form of 
government. 

This Egyptian démarche is important. For not only does it 
in fact imply the suspension of the proposed new Constitution 
for the Sudan, but also it concedes the further implication that 
King Farouk’s kingship of the Sudan is only conditional on 
the Sudanese pronouncing, through a plebiscite, whether or 
not they want him as their ruler. This curious state of affairs 
has produced an almost Gilbertian international situation. 
For already Indonesia and the new Kingdom of Libya have 
recognised King Farouk as King of the Sudan whereas, by the 
action of his own government in offering a plebiscite, the 
decision as to whether His Majesty will or will not be King of 
the Sudan is to be decided by the Sudanese themselves. The 
Egyptian Government's offer of a plebiscite has not been with- 
drawn, and is, indeed, still being canvassed; and according to it, 
if King Farouk does become King of the Sudan, it will not be 
by arbitrary Egyptian action in virtue of the tutles given by a 
Sultan of Turkey to his  great-great-great-grandfather, 
Mohammed Ali, in 1841, but because the Sudanese themselves, 
in the exercise of their rights to self-determination, finally 
choose him as their ruler. It is strange that the present 
Egyptian Government should have allowed the King to be put 
into so anomalous a position. 

Today Nahas Pasha, who negotiated the 1936 treaty, is 
sponsoring the new proposed Constitution for the Sudan, which 
would reserve for Egypt the conduct of Sudanese foreign 
affairs and the control of the Sudan’s military policy and army, 
and which is, in fact, almost a replica of the British Protectorate 
over Egypt. Incidentally Nahas Pasha promulgated his 
Sudanese Constitution without consulting any Sudanese politi- 
cal opinion except that of the Ashigga Party, whose programme 
demands union with Egypt under the Egyptian Crown. When 
I was in the Sudan the other day, the Secretary of the Ashigga 
Party informed me that he and a delegation of the Party, who 
had been in Cairo, had seen the proposed Constitution, just 
before it was submitted to the Egyptian Parliament. They 
approved it despite its insistence on Egyptian control of 
Sudanese military and foreign affairs. On one of the walls 
of the room where we were talking hung a picture of Saad 
Zaghlul. | wondered as I looked at his rugged face and recalled 
his realism, his honesty and his common-sense, what he would 
have said of an Egyptian Government which, in 1951, was 
trying to foist an Egyptian Protectorate on the Sudan. 

All this naturally has had its repercussions in the Sudan; 
and I found it a very different country from that I had known 
visits ranging back over 25 years. This 
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course. For in the unsophisticated and largely paga.: Nilotie 
South, and in the vast areas which the Arab tribal chiefs stil} 
dominate, the routine of simple agricultural life, the Possession 
of cattle, sheep, goats and camels, and the conservatism and 
independence which always accompany such conditions of life 
slow down the penetration ‘of political rumour. But in towns 
such as Khartum and Omdurman life has suddenly become 
politically-conscious. I saw leaders of all parties—most of 
them new, some only in infancy—and everywhere, save only 
with the Ashigga and the National Front, who preach asgo- 
ciation (in varying degrees of sub-ordination) with Egypt, all 
seemed afraid. And afraid of two things. Either that their 
local political opponents would triumph and invite Egyptian 
domination; or that, under pressure from America, Britain 
would somehow or other acquiesce in the Sudan’s being sold out 
to Egypt as a pawn in international politics. 

Egypt, I was told, still regarded the’ masses of the Sudanese 
as chattels, just as the Turks of mediaeval days regarded other 
conquered nations as cattle. Again, Egypt was rich, and through 
her network of embassies and legations had scope—particularly 
in America—to propagate her political point of view un- 
challenged. For the Sudan point of view there was no 
publicity at all. Again, the proposed Egyptian Constitution 
for the Sudan implied an Egyptian protectorate in all but name, 
and meant Egyptian exploitation. Egyptian officials uncon- 
trolled would dominate the Sudan administration; the Sudanese 
would be forced into the Egyptian Army; and Sudanese foreign 
policy would be dictated by the Arab League, for Egypt con- 
trolled the League. Egyptian control, too, would reduce, if 
not suppress, the Sudanese cotton industry, and Sudanese cotton- 
growers would be forced to produce food for Egypt: so that 
Egypt not only would have no Sudanese competition in the 
cotton markets, but also would be able to divert land now 
under food crops to the cultivation of the lucrative cotton cash- 
crop. Finally Egyptians would control the Nile, and that would 
mean’even shorter commons of water than now for the Sudanese 
farmers. The general result would be that the Sudan would 
become, at best, an Egyptian granary or, at worst, a hopeless 
desert. 

It has not been easy in a few words to describe these fears 
on paper. I recorded them as I heard them. But I also heard 
and recorded the common-sense realisation of many with whom 
I talked, of the common interests which link Egypt and the 
Sudan: and there was no lack of appreciation of the reality 
of Egyptian fears lest the emergence of an independent Sudan 
would prejudice Egypt's supply of Nile water. For to Egypt the 
Nile is life itself. But there was an equally realistic comment 
that in these days the guarantee against such fears was 
not high-handed unilateral action, and that the sooner Egypt 
forgot her proposed Constitution for the Sudan, the better it 
would be for peace in the Nile Valley. 

The second apprehension in Sudan polit:cal thought concerns 
Britain. We have, perhaps, over-publicised our financ.al straits 
and, perhaps too, our present dependence on America. Any- 
how in the Sudan today the tradition of our independence of 
thought and action has been shaken. And this has created the 
fear lest. in deference to America, we may yet have to sirike 
a political bargain with Egypt which, in return for Egypt's 
participation in a Middle East Defence Pact, would acquiesce 
in her domination of the Sudan. I! heard this in all quarters. 
But mostly rather in sorrow than with reproach. For, as yet, 
the present administration is both respected and popular, “ Si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice.” For in fifty years a new 
Sudan has been created. Bankruptcy and lawlessness have been 
replaced by solvency and order, and today there is honest simple 
justice for everyone, and the country itself has been developed 
into a viable and prosperous State. 

My visit left me with three main reflections. The first was 
a regret that so few Egyptians and, as far as | know, no mem 
bers of the present Egyptian Cabinet know the Sudan or the 
present Sudan Government at first hand. My second reflection 
was a complementary regret that so few members of the Sudan 
administration have more than a cursory experience of Egypt of 
of the vital importance to Egyptian life of a friendly Nile above 
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Wadi Halfa. Lastly, there was the hope that, whatever might be 
the outcome of self-determination in the Sudan, provision would 
be made for some form of international arbitration—neutral 
and expert—in the control of the waters of the Nile. 


Return to Billiards 


By J. Pp. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


HIRTY-TWO years ago, almost to the hour, and perhaps 
to the very minute, I was walking across Leicester 
Square for the first time, holding my father’s hand. This 

Monday, with my wife, | walked across Leicester Square again, 
perhaps for the thousandth time. But I felt no weight of years, 
for in 1952, as in 1920, I was going to see Willie Smith play 
billiards. 

Billiards is not one of my favourite games. Indeed I have 
played it with real pleasure only on an eighth-size table owned 
by a school friend. I once made a break of 48 on this table, 
without tilting it even once. But I was a fan, in those far-off 
days, of Willie Smith, not only because he was world champion, 
not only because I believed, mistakenly, that he was born in 
Yorkshire, but also because the school friend who owned the 
eighth-size table was a fan of Willie Smith’s great rival, 
Melbourne Inman. 

So in 1920 when I was to see Smith repel yet another 
of Inman’s assaults, I was teetering with expectancy as I crossed 
the Square; and in 1952 I teetered again, not with the unblunted 
expectancy of a child, but with the nostalgic longing to 
recapture which comes with middle-age. I seemed to 
remember it all so well—the big hall with banks of seats rising 
to the walls in darkness and only the table lit, except for a 
glow over the scoring board where the white-gloved marker 


stood. The table seemed like a green, sun-lit clearing in a 
jungle—in a jungle from which hundreds of eyes stared 
intently. There must have been some sound—for the balls 


clicked and the marker called the score from each shot 

93, 96, 99, 102, 5, 8 . . , but I do not remember that there was 
applause to greet the hundred. There was, perhaps, a sudden 
catching of breath as a ball lost strength near the pocket, 
perhaps an involuntary sigh when, after all, it toppled in. But 
] remember best the silence, alive and intent, as the break 
mounted and then the sudden, staccato “ Ah!” when it ended. 

Of course, too, I remember Willie Smith. He made a big 
break that day, 500 or more. I remember his brisk movements 
round the table, the concentration of his eyes, the inclination 
of his head as he paused a moment to consider not the next 
shot but the next shot but five. I remember, too, the little 
hard laugh he issued on the few occasions when he fluked. But 
my memories from that day are not wholly of Willie Smith. 

After a few minutes absolute perfection becomes a little dull; 
and there were times during Smith’s big break when my eyes 
wandered, wandered just beyond the rectangle of light to where 
Smith’s opponent was sitting. Inman had a beak instead of 
anose. Tom Webster used to draw it and, in his drawings, 
Inman’s nose was always elevated so disdainfully that it ran 
parallel with the ceiling. There he was, sitting upright—as 
straight and “upright as the cue he grasped —and there was 
that nose. It was elevated so far that the eyes beside it were 
compelled to close. But perhaps they shut really tight only 
when the staccato shout announced that his opponent's break 
was over. It was then that I saw Inman at his greatest. 

For many seconds he did not move. Then he opened his 
eyes. Then he lowered his nose. Finally he rose from his seat 
and stalked towards the table. A yard from the table he 
stopped as if stunned—for these were the days when the silent 
movies were making dramatic gestures popular. One felt that 
Inman had been confronted with the lifeless body of his 
only child. He stared at the balls on the table. Then, 
imperiously he beckoned to the marker, and down the 
marker came, white gloves and all. There was a consultation. 
Had Smith, we wondered, chipped a piece off the white? Had 
he somchow loaded the red ? Inman was pointing. Worse, 
he was elevating that nose again. At last the marker tightened 
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his white gloves, picked up the cue-ball, marked its position 
with a piece of chalk, examined it, blew on it, polished it on 
his sleeve and replaced it. All was now well. Inman had 
seen a speck of dust on the ball, the speck had been removed 
and conditions were now fit for Inman to play. He played. 
With his first shot he potted the white. With his second he left 
Smith a double balk and retired again to his chair just beyond 
the rectangle of light. If I remember rightly, he stayed there 
for the rest of the afternoon, for, in spite of the double balk, 
Smith scored with his next shot and went on to make a second 
large break. 

I knew I could not recapture that on Monday, for Melbourne 
Inman gesticulates and pots the white no more; and there was 
another memory that was past recapture. In the 1920s, when 
the time to end serious play had come, the audience used to 
call for demonstrations of special shots. “ How do you do this? 
How is that shot done?” they would ask, and one or other of 
the players would show how. When, during my first visit, this 
had gone on for some minutes a rather languid voice from 
the front row said: “Smith ! How do you play that screw- 
back?” It was A. J. Balfour. From that»moment I forgot 
about screw-backs, forgot about Smith, forgot about Inman and 
thought only of Balfour; for in those days I considered 
politicians more important than billiard-players or even 
cricketers. 

This week as I entered the Leicester Square Hall there was 
no A. J. Balfour in the front row. But the table was as green 
and sunlit as ever, and from it shone the one red ball. There 
were only a half-dozen men in the seats, and they were passing 
the time complaining about the admission prices, or the 
decisions of the referee at the England and Wales international. 
But as the clock moved on towards three, the hall began to fill, 
the talk of rugger faded and a cosy, intimate glow began to 
pervade us. In another moment a cosy, intimate affectionate 
round of applause greeted two men in their shirt-sleeves as 
they came through the door: and there was Willie Smith again, 
celebrating this very week his 66th birthday, but still bushy- 
browed and clear-eyed. Clear-eyed? After the photographers 
had gone, Smith pulled out a pair of rimless spectacles and 
said to the audience: “I didn’t put these on till that lot were 
out of the way. I don’t want people to know how old I am.” 
And then he laughed that little dry laugh I remembered so well. 
But it was really his opponent that most of the audience had 
come to see, for his opponent was none other than Joe Davis, 
the finest snooker-player and one of the best billiards-players 
the world has ever seen, and a player still at the height of his 
powers. Smith and Davis are of different generations—and not 
merely in age. Whereas Smith, with his northern accent and 
his northern clothes and northern manners, belongs to the school 
which says “ I am a great billiards-player. If you don’t like the 
rest of me, you can lump it,” Davis is a man of graceful 
assurance, who would feel and be at home in any company, 
whether there was a billiards-table there or not. Smith’s is 
the rougher, more elemental school. Davis's school is polished, 
easy, efficient. Smith is a Dempsey. Davis is a Gene Tunney. 
To many in Monday’s audience who knew only Davis, the 
Smith school was something so far out of the past that it could 
not be taken seriously. It could be treated only with affectionate 
amusement. 

Smith must have caught some of this fecling. He had begun 
hesitantly, once missed the object ball completely. He shuffled 
around the table or sat in the background while Davis knocked 
up a beautiful break. But suddenly Smith seemed to become 
determined. Perhaps, sitting there in the shadows, he 
remembered Inman and so forgot Davis. Anyway, he came 
to the table, made a break of 192, reached the interval well 
ahead of Davis and then, when the pair switched to snooker, 
actually beat Davis at his own game. 

It may be that Davis, too, was being tolerant, was holding 
back in deference to a great predecessor. But I should like 
to think that while, in the early stages, Davis was running 
ahead, Smith suddenly saw again the nose of Inman elevated 
to the ceiling, heard again the voice of Balfour and strode to, 
the table in recaptured majesty. 
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Displaced Person 


By W. WATTS (Qucens’ College, Cambridge.) 


FIRST noticed her as she walked slowly along the platform, 

clutching tightly an odd collection of bags and parcels. 

There was a cheap suitcase, whose corners were worn and 
ragged, and a bulging canvas bag from which a long French 
loaf stuck out; under her arm was a violin case. Clearly her 
things were much too valuable to be entrusted to any of the 
porters who bustled and harangued their way along the 
platform. 

She came to the door of our compartment and asked in 
somewhat diffident French: 

“Is this the train for D.eppe ? ” 

She then began the difficult task of trying to climb. the two 
steps. I rose to help her, but she would only let me take the 
canvas bag. When she sat down I could look at her more 
closely. She was a midd!c-aged spinster, set in that ageless 
virginity which characterises the unmarried woman of any 
country. She had white, smooth cheeks on which her metal- 
rimmed spectacles rested uneasily Her hands, too, were 
smooth and white, and she sat with them folded in her lap; they 
looked very pale against the dowdy blackness of her coat. She 
glanced round quickly and smiled with a benevolence that 
seemed to include us all. The other people in the carriage took 
up their pastimes. A harshly-featured blonde shared a paper 
with her husband; they both criticised loudly and at great 
length the habits of foreigners. Two Canadjan girls wondered 
idly what they would do with their luggage at Dieppe. I 
speculated as to the nationality of the pale woman opposite. 
She did not move, but smiled each time one of the white- 
coated waiters opened the door to offer us brandy or chocolate. 
She smiled sympathetically when one of the Canadian girls 
could not explain that she only wanted one bar.of chocolate. 
She smiled deferentially at the ticket-collector. 

When the passport-officer came to the door we were half 
an hour from Dieppe. 

“ English passports, please,” he said 
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SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 


DIOGENES in his tub ! Well, it was his own choice. The cynic’s 
habitat was the analogue of the cynic’s soul But put a tiger in 
a tub, press it down on him, by artful manoeuvre draw his tail 
through the bung-hole, twist that tail into a knot, and let tiger 
and tub go—what effort! what bounding! what eccentric 
evolutions ! But change the species: put a human being in a 
tub—the man, above all others, who has appropriated God's 
free air to himself and his pursuits ; put the criminal in Ais tub, 
press it down, let him know that he and he alone is in the tub 
solitary confinement ; reverse the order of Divine government 
tell him by your conduct towards him that he is not a social 
being—stulf him in his tub. Spite and malignity, or despair 
and its final resolve, one or the other are from that moment 
incarnate in his bosom. Then set him free, and he goes forth to 
worse deeds than that for which he was doomed to his tub—or 
Nature ends his days for him; her justification being this, that 
man was constituted as a social creature, and that Diogenes was 
his own exception to her law 
We invite our readers’ attention to the following case, recorded 
in the Registrar-General’s return for the week ending 
January 10th 
‘* On January Ist, a printer, aged twenty-one years, died of 
* cataleps Mr. Bowring states that * deceased was brought 
in from the House of Correction on November 26th last, on 
which day his term of fourteen days’ solitary confinement 
expired. When received into the workhouse, his appearance 
was that of a statue.’ 
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He stamped them and gave them back, skilfully conveyi 
the impression that such formalities were unnecessary betweeq 
good neighbours. Then he turned to the woman opposite me. 
She gave him a brown card which unfolded like a map. He 
studied it intently for a few moments, looked at both sides and 
turned it upside down. Then he said decisively : 

“ This is no use. It’s only valid for one journey which you'ye 
already made. You'll have to take it back to the police in 
Paris.” 

The woman looked bewildered. 

“In Dieppe ? ” she asked. 

“ Paris,” he said more loudly. - 

“ But | am going to London,” she said obstinately. 

The passport-officer lost his temper. 

“ Rien a faire,” he cried, “ rien a faire. 
to Paris.” 

“In December . . . ,” she began, hopelessly. 

“ Now !” He wrote something on the brown card. 
it was a warning to the Paris police. 

“ That is a pity.” she said sadly. 

The passport-officer seemed moved by this immense under- 
statement. He shook his head. He had a great many passports 
to stamp before we arrived. 

“ Rien a faire,’ he said more quietly and banged the door, 

She spoke to me in halting English: 

“To Paris? Go back?” 

“Yes, go back,” said the blonde woman sharply. “To 
Paris.” 

I took the brown card which she offered me. It was a French 
temporary passport and showed that she was a Bulgarian 
refugee. It was covered with the stamps of a dozen Ministries 
and had been signed and countersigned twenty times 

“ Where were you going to stay in London ?” I asked. 

She shook her head and smiled. 

“ Have you friends there ? ” 

She shook her head and smiled again. We sat silent and 
helpless. No iron curtain could have separated us more com- 
pletely. For a moment she sat, her hands still folded and a 
slight air of bewilderment marring her benevolence 

“ At Dieppe,” she said hesitantly, “1 get down ? ” 

“Yes and go back to Paris,” said the blonde, who clearly 
could not see where the difficulty lay. 

“Thank you.” She rose swiftly and took down the canvas 
bag. She took out the bread, an onion and a knife. She 
broke the bread into pieces and peeled the onion. Then, with 
grave politeness, she offered some to each of us in turn. No 
one accepted. She began to eat with great care and delicacy. 
I suppose we were all looking at her while pretending not to. 
I was wondering how many times this must have happened 
before she came to accept it with such utter resignation and 
humility. It occurred to me that her real self must have died 
many years ago in Bulgaria, and she had been inadequately 
embodied in a brown card which everyone disdained. 

As we drew into Dieppe, she said: 

“ T get down ? ” 

We nodded. She took her cases and got out with difficulty. 

“Wait,” I said. “ You've forgotten your violin.” 

“ Thank you,” she said, smiling again. ‘“ You have been 
most kind.” 

She turned and began to move slowly down the platform. 
Ignoring resolutely the porters who swarmed round her, she 
crossed the line to where the Paris train was waiting. 


You have to go back 


Perhaps 


Ring 

All nature is enamoured of the ring 

Think : the horizon, and the sun, 
The halo of the moon, the moon, 

And all the waters dotted by the rain, 

Ponds, pools, and puddles, and the quiet 
Of seas and rivers, runnels, streams, and springs, 

Speckling and sparkling all with rings, 

Speaking eternal unity. 
ELIZABETH HILTON-YOUNG. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


N the Figaro the other day I read a short article, or 

chronique, by M. Georges Duhamel, of the French 

Academy. I always admire the skill and dignity with which 
distinguished French authors are able to express transitory 
experiences or feelings in perfectly balanced form. They hold 
the view that a practised writer should be able, in impeccable 
prose, to interpret and illumine incidental events in such a 
manner as to relate them to the eternal verities and the solemn 
traditions of the Latin mind. Anatole France (who is passing 
through a phase of eclipse among his own countrymen) was a 
master of this important technique. A facet of his contemp- 
tuous mind was stirred by the absurdity of marionettes or 
puppets making stylised human gestures, and thereby express- 
ing universal human emotions, by the movements of strings 
directed by invisible gods. He wrote several articles on the 
subject of the puppet theatres of France and Italy, in which 
his contempt for human beings was mingled with his sympathy 
for them in their inability to control or understand the unseen 
forces that jerked them into activity. These articles have always 
seemed to me models to be adopted by the cynical sage, desir- 
ing to give vent to his hatred of human beings and to his 
perception that our mistakes are attributable to agencies, such 
as gods jerking strings, of which we have no knowledge. The 
gods gloat over the ungainly gestures that they force the 
puppets to perform. Irony and love are not easy to combine 
in suave conjunction: yet Anatole France by the perfection 
of his prose, by wonderful aliernations between the grin and 
the sigh, manages to unite these opposites on a “ poetic ” com- 
bination. His articles about marionettes amuse and delight us; 
an aftertone of sympathy lingers in the mind. We agree that 
men are often foolish, sometimes wicked, and generally absurd; 
we agree that many of our actions are the result of mechanical 
jerks administered to us by unseen forces rather than of the 
élan vital or the categorical imperative. We are left feeling 
sorry for our fellow mortals who are thus moved by little tugs 


on strings. 
* * * * 


The English, unlike the Scotch and the French, find it difficult 
to express pathos lightly without becoming sentimental. Being 
a very anglicised person, I am afraid of sentiment and seck to 
conceal it. At the same time I love it dearly and, when it is 
aroused incidentally, the tears gush into my eyes. I have learnt 
by now that I can face tragedy with the impassivity of a Stoic, 
wearing a fine senatorial face. But the slight incidents of 
sentiment upset me so terribly that I refuse ever to visit a 
cinema in the company of anybody else. How do I know that 
some episode flung upon the screen may not suggest courage 
veiled by becoming modesty, virtue triumphant, patriotism, the 
Greek islands, one of the more luscious poems of James Elroy 
Flecker, the final justification of someone (perhaps even a little 
boy of eleven) who has been unjustly accused ? One sees such 
things upon the films. If all unawares I am caught by these 
puffs of sentiment, then I start shaking with sobs and the tears 
follow each other down my hardy cheeks. If I am alone in the 
theatre I can dry myself without attracting undue attention. 
But a companion beside me would expose my weakness to a 
wide c rcle of friends. Yet the French deal with sentiment with 
a hard unflinching hand, even as a surgeon will lance a tumour. 
They manage the business without even a blink. 

* * * * 


In this article that stirred me with serious admiration, 
M. Georges Duhamel deals with a personal theme of such 
poignancy that, had I seen it on the screen, [ should have wept 
aloud. But he does it with such perfect taste and reticence 
that | am just left enjoying the sensation produced and admiring 
So deft a stylist. He describes how, being afflicted with-a 
malady of the eyes, he visits his oculist; how in the consulting- 
room, which faces north, the light of the sun is reflected 
from a window opposite. He has been depressed by 
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his illness and the menace to his eyesight. He is depressed 
by modern life. Yet this reflected ray of sunlight seems 
to him a message of hope. Could anything, if we apply our 
reason, be more sentimental ? Yet somehow the chronique 
of M. Georges Duhamel is not sentimental in the least. He 
begins by saying how fortunate he was that these days of illness 
descended upon him when he was in his own home surrounded 
by his own family, and not, as might have happened, in the 
cabin of a transatlantic steamer or in some alien land. There 
around him are his books upon their shelves. True it is that 
he is not allowed to read them. But they whisper to him com- 
fortably. “ We are here waiting,” they say to him, “ until your 
eyes again become limpid and vigilant. In this universal 
catastrophe, we are the ones who know how to wait; we are 
your friends.” Unable to read, M. Duhamel lies there, listen- 
ing to the wind of January brutalising the shutters and the rain 
lashing against the windows and sliding down the panes “ like 
the tears of an exile.” He visits his oculist along the noisy 
street. And there he finds the ray reflected by the opposite 
window, tactful and comforting, changing by magic the 
turbulent voices of his former despair. 


* * * * 


During the hours of darkness, when he lay there dreading the 
outrage of blindness, he had thought with almost panic hatred 
of our modern world. What about France ? What future was 
there for his own children and grandchildren? What 
atrocities would be committed against the standards of civilisa- 
tion to which he had devoted all his life? What was the 
meaning of all this terrifying scientific progress? If the aim 
of learning was to render the unknown known, then had we not, 
by our inventiveness, destroyed that aim in rendering the 
unknown vulgar? M. Duhamel in an agony of sadness deplores 
the invention of the wireless and the cinema, since they tell 
us far too much. The poet, for instance, whose works held an 
honoured place upon his bookshelf, is suddenly interviewed 
by some pert producer on the wireless. The poet from that 
moment ceases to be a hero, and becomes a senile old gentle- 
man, bewildered by the questions the pert producer puts to 


him, hesitant, and stuttering, and—oh tragedy !~—making 
silly, vulgar or inept replies. The wind and the rain still 


howled around M. Duhamel’s shutters. He came to the con- 
clusion that the only golden age was the age in which men knew 
nothing at all. “ Today.” he writes, “ we are not permitted 
to be ignorant of anything.” Obviously depression, when one 
is afflicted with acute conjunctivitis, and believes, in one’s misery, 
that one will never read or write again, is liable, on a wet winter 
night of storms, to intervene. M. Duhamel was rescued from 
the uttermost cavern of despair by the memory of the reflection 
of sunlight in his oculist’s consulting-room. The beam of hope, 
he implies, cannot be experienced directly: it must be thrown 
back on us by some outside reflection. The sun of happiness 
is hidden from us since we face to the north. It is no more 
than an intimation that we can receive. 
+ * * aa 


Not being, for the moment, threatened with blindness, I 
regard the rain as beneficent to this rich earth and not as 
recalling for me the tears of exiles. I share at moments 
M. Duhamel’s despair with modern conditions and his dread 
that, for our children, even the sanctity of learning and art may 
be besmeared. But I do not find that magic has passed from 
this earth. It flashed for a quick moment in Mr. Churchill's 
speech at Ottawa. I find it once or twice a day. But I am not 
able to write about it often, fearing to become sentimental and 
not possessing M. Duhamel’s gift, which he shares with his 
fellow Academicians, of being able to write about the incidence 
of sentiment without becoming vapid. When I read prose such 
as his, such as that of M. Mauriac, | am glad to acknowledge 
that the French remain the great teachers of civilisation. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


MUSIC 


** AN euaiiiees aberratio mentalis partialis, second species ! highly 
cultivated !’’ cries the Doctor as he watches Wozzeck sinking 
further down the slope to madness. And though the Doctor is a 
cold fish, who regards this particular patient as a corpus vile for his 
experiments, and forgets that he is a living, breathing human being, 
it is a common mistake to forget that he is, as far as he goes, right. 
Admirers of Biichner’s play and Berg’s opera—now being given at 
Covent Garden—too often talk and write sentimentally of Wozzeck 
himself as ** the common man,"’ the victim of his superiors and of 
the shameful circumstances in which he is forced by them to live. 
But Biichner makes it quite clear at the outset that Wozzeck is already 
well advanced along the road to madness when the action starts ; 
and he does so by setting him among his regimental companions who 
really are *‘ common men ’’—Andres, for instance, or the Drum- 
Major who steals Wozzeck’s mistress. 

One of the most sympathetic and well-informed students of Berg’s 
music, Dr. Willi Reich, emphasises the double nature of Bichner’s 
drama, in which a story of ** poor folk ** is interwoven with ** happen- 
ings on mythical levels ** ; and he tells us that Berg himself was fond 
of stressing the connection with psycho-analysis and music’s power 
to ‘‘ represent and illuminate the Unconscious.’ Undoubtedly 
Berg's musical idiom was ideally suited to this novel and delicate 
task, and considerably less to the embodiment of the straightforward 
story of ** poor folk,’* who all appear in the exaggerated shapes and 
sinister light in which they appear to the crazed Wozzeck. It is as 
though the whole of Crime and Punishment were told by Raskolnikov 
—and it is probably significant that Dostoievsky was one of the heroes 
of Gustav Mahler, in whose orbit the young Berg grew up. 

Sympathy with the afflicted or oppressed is one of the passions 
which do humanity most credit ; but, like all passions, it easily 
blinds men 4o truth and makes the very apostles of justice in their 
own turn unjust and unbalanced in their view of humanity as a 
whole. Wozzeck is a study in mental aberration—a nightmare if 
you like—and not a factual social document. Berg’s music does 


indeed represent and illuminate the grotesque, the hallucinatory, 
the uncanny, the feverish soul-states of a man running first along 
and then over the borderline that still (for all our difficulties in 
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ARTS 


placing it accurately) divides sanity from insanity. Of how Berg 
achieves this and the Covent Garden production presents his work | 
shall hope to say something next week. 

. . > * 


Paul Hindemith, ten years Berg’s junior, presents in every way his 
antithesis. Prodigiously gifted and fertile and no less a master of 
his craft, he has none of Berg’s delicate, almost over-refined sensj- 
tiveness, and works in bold lines and large volumes where the other 
deals in subtle shades and infinitely graded timbres. Berg’s music js 
deeply rooted in the fin-de-siécle, and has affinity with that of 
Debussy, while Hindemith represents the reaction from subtlety 
and refinement, music that stands close to architecture, whereas 
Berg’s, for all its structural ingenuity, lies far closer to painting. 

At Conway Hall on Sunday night Herbert Downes and Mewton 
Wood gave the belated first performance in this country of Hinde- 
mith’s 1939 viola sonata, work of great fluency and compzetence, 
admirably written for both instruments but, it seemed to me, wholly 
lacking in warmth and persuasiveness, the product of a musical 
personality for whom composition is second nature, almost a habit, 
rather than a means of communicating something. Another first 
performance was Adrian Cruft’s Partita, played by the London 
Classical Orchestra at the Festival Hall on January 18th. This was 
an excellent piece in a personal idiom, thoughtful and lively and 
effectively written for the orchestra, which gave it a most polished 
performance. MARTIN Cooper, 


CINEMA 


(Empire.)——-Tomorrow is Another Day. 
the Clouds with Sunshine. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 


I] TAKE Off my ear-muffs to Mr. Stewart Granger. In The Wild North 
he paints a thoroughly plausible portrait of a French Canadian 
trapper, one of those burly giants with the souls of doves whose 
gentle simplicity is apt, so often, to melt their surroundings into— 
well, mush. But Mr. Granger, with a strong French accent and a 
gay Gallic twist of the eyebrows is wholly unsentimental. He is 
splendidly warm and big, tough and cunning, as befits a man who 
spends his life competing with nature, and he radiates happiness and 
self-confidence even in his darkest moments. These abound. 
Shooting by accident a fellow-traveller, he is pursued by Mr. Wendell 
Corey, one of those decorative policemen who always get their man. 
Having got, his, Mr. Corey essays to bring him home, but, owing to 
blizzards, wolves, avalanches, getting caught in a trap and losing the 
way, it is Mr. Granger who leads his capturer—by now suffering from 
snow madness—to civilisation. 

The film, which is in something called Anscocolor, boasts magnifi- 
cent scenery ; great mountain ranges and fir-clad valleys, foaming 
torrents and aching sweeps of snow, frightening and beautiful. 
Although in the end one becomes a trifle sated with shots of furry 
figures struggling along behind a sledge, Mr. Andrew Marton, the 
director, has for the most part timed his dramatic moments well, 
introducing a wolf or one of Mr. Granger’s wily efforts to escape at 
the crucial moment. On the romantic side sits Miss Cyd Charisse, 
as an Indian girl, stroking a white kitten in a log cabin—a rdle she 
is well able to sustain. An enjoyable picture. 

> > > * 


Tomorrow is Another Day is a well-directed film concerning a 
young man who has spent his entire adolescence, fifteen years of it, 
in prison for having killed his dissolute father. Emerging into a 
friendless unfamiliar expensive world, he takes up with a peroxide 
dance-hall hostess, gets involved in a brawl and awakes from a sock 
on the jaw to find that his antagonist has been shot. Escaping with 
the blonde, who thoughtfully takes time off to dye her hair black, he 
finally settles down to a measure of happiness picking lettuces in 
California. Betrayal, apprehension and clarification—it was the 
blonde who pulled the trigger in self-defence—follow in the traditional 
order. 

Mr. Steve Cochran is extremely good, if not exactly companion- 
able, as the youth. Sullen, bearing a grudge against society, un- 
trained, by virtue of never having had to think responsibly, 
he is touching in his loneliness. The first ten minutes out of prison 
Mr. Cochran makes memorable by a sort of defensive awe ; cars, 
the taste of beer, the price of bus-fares, all have changed, and he is 
wary—a murderer perhaps but also a lover of meringue-pie, a killer 
but also a child. Miss Ruth Roman, for whom | have high regard, 
is not well cast as a tramp, but the moment she gets out into the wide 
open spaces and becomes another sort of tramp her talent buds even 
if it does not blossom. Mr. Henry Blanke has produced the picture 


The Wild North. Painting 
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simply and convincingly, and there is one expert little sketch by Miss 
Lurene Tuttle of a woman pulled by the conflicting magnetisms of 
charity and monetary gain. 

In the same programme is a bad musical, Painting the Clouds with 
Sunshine. Though abounding with talent—the Misses Virginia 
Mayo and Lucille Norman and Messrs. Gene Nelson, Dennis Morgan 
and S. Z. Sakall head the cast—its chances are ruined from the outset 
by a script the archness of which is only exceeded by its corniness. 
Every sentence is designed to be smart and emerges somehow as a 
cliché—every sentence, that is, save those pronounced by Mr. Sakall 
which are totally unintelligible. The dancing is good and so is the 
singing—though the exhumation of old tunes proclaims yet again a 
remarkable paucity of composers—but there is not enough of either. 
One is left to the mercies of yards of tedious verbiage. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
THEATRE 


The Loving Elms. By Patrick Cargill. 
ALTHOUGH I am by no means exacting in the matter of whodunnits, 
l did for a moment imagine at this one that we were being treated to a 
burlesque of the horrific breed. It turned out to be quite straight- 
faced, though—a wet week-end in the West of England, a brass- 
bound millionaire stabbed in his room, an assemblage of guests with 
strong motives and weak alibis, and an amateur detective half as big 
again as anyone else on the premises. The suspects (all but one, of 
course) and the audience are eased into knowledge of the dire deed 
upstairs by way of a game of consequences ; and the fancy title, it 
should be pointed out, has only the remotest association with the 
plot. Well, dramatically it is the primest of ham, but | must say 
that the absurd .plot tickled my fancy~into some wildly inaccurate 
guesswork. Also, I thought that the able company (which included 
Sylvia Coleridge, Valerie White, Julian D’Albie and James Carney) 
did not come anywhere near disguising sufficiently their consternation 
and embarrassment. The dialogue is lumpish, but the voices could 
have lightened it a bit more: thrillers no less ludicrous than this 
have been accepted by the public. JAIN HAMILTON. 


ART 


WHEN the State sets out to subsidise art, it can apply its benevolence 
to the production of artists, the production of work by artists and the 
exhibition of such work to the maximum public. Art-schools may 
be given new equipment and teaching talent ; attendance can be 
made easier by scholarship and grant. Painters and sculptors may 
be directly commissioned. Museums can be given the wherewithal 
to augment and enrich their collections—and thereby the taste of the 
public. It is not fanciful, I think, to see in two current exhibitions 
the striking effect of post-war State subsidy in all three categories. 

At the R.B.A. Galleries the ** Young Contemporaries,’* now in 
their fourth year, represent the cream of 200 art-schools up and down 
the country. It is perhaps not surprising that, of the 561 works 
shown, no fewer than 149 are by students from the Royal College of 
Art, for the College can, and does, skim the talent from the other 
schools for further training. Nevertheless, in a show of very high 
standard throughout, the level of the young people from South 
Kensington is remarkable 

It would be rash to expect to find upon these walls any general 
trend or outlook. Students who find themselves companions while 
testing their vision and the mechanics of technique are apt to take 
different paths as their characters mature. If, indeed, the exhibition 
is less notable for fireworks than for unforced, honest ability, that 
perhaps promises something much more exceptional in the long run. 
One would like to detail a multitude of single paintings which gave 
pleasure—Nos. 175, 205, 250, 319, for example—but with justice 
one can at least list ten names that contribute more than one work 
of excellence each (and which exclude those known from the past ) : 
D. Bailey, E. R. Doelly, D. Greaves, B. Lacey, G. Manchester, 
E. C. Middleditch, P. Midgely, A. Price, J. Sellars and A. Whishaw. 

At the Tate Gallery (which until 1946, it will be remembered, had 
no purchase grant whatsoever), is a gallery devoted to some forty recent 
acquisitions and loans, headed by the five large sculptures commis- 
sioned by the Arts Council for the Festival. From an exciting 
room which contains things by Degas, Paul Nash, Frances Hodgkins, 
Giacommetti and Lowry, let me mention especially : Le Bas’ /nferior, 
an intimiste composition of great visual splendour, in no way inferior 
to those of his mentors, Bonnard and Vuillard ; Arp’s massive 
sculpture, Hybrid Fruit Called Pagoda ; and Graham Sutherland’s 
recent portrait of Lord Beaverbrook. Upon the creased and 
furrowed landscape of that fantastic face, Sutherland has dwelt with 
as much wonder and devotion as ever he applied to the boulders of 
Pembrokeshire or insect forms of the Mediterranean. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


(Embassy.) 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A visit to the limestone cliffs enables me to overlook most of the 
country round about. The fields are heavy and dead at the moment, 
but soon work will begin again. Tractors will be out, buzzing up and 
down and changing the shade from fawn to brown as the ploughing is 
finished. Looking at so many small fields, one may think that there 
is something uneconomic in farming here. Four fiye-acre plots would 
surely make one workable stretch with less time lost in turning and 
better use of modern equipment. Would it be wise to rearrange a 
system of cultivation that has operated so long? In this country of 
little round hills, criss-crossed with old hedges, separated by gullies 
and streams, I think not. The little fields are as individual in character 
as their owners, and here survival has often depended on individuality. 
A man took a chance with a small field of carrots, or ran sheep on his 
grass, while his neighbour tried some other expedient in his little 
paddocks. If the small fields became one large strip, the cutting of 
hedges and trees might result in no great improvement in the balance- 
sheet and severely affect drainage, crop and stock. 


Grizzled Squirrels 


We have yet to see grey squirrels in our woods. If they are coming, 
they are slower in their advance than was once feared. The reds have 
it to themselves here, although I expect the greys to arrive in due time. 
Two winters in succession | have been startled to see what I took to 
be grey squirrels. Each time a second glance was enough to assure 
me that they were not the infamous grey tree rats. Hibernation does 
not improve a squirrel’s coat, and it was poorness of condition and a 
grizzled tinge on both specimens that caused me to mistake them for 
greys. The one i saw this week was on the top of a thorn tree, far 
from his quarters. There was a wintry sun and a mild breeze. He 
ignored me as he dd the scoiding of a blackbird, and | watched him 
for several minutes during which he took the air and looked about. 


Ripe Old Age 

It only needed the remark that the old lady had been over ninety- 
five when she died to begin a discussion on old age. A man whose 
grandmother or great-grandmother had reached a century said it was 
because she had never touched strong drink in her life. Immediately 
someone pointed out that another local ancient had attributed his years 
to» having lived a full life with his pipe of tobacco and pint of beer 
a day. When I left they were suggesting that sanitation, clean milk, 
disinfecting, sterilising and other modern innovations were shortening 
life. These absurd contradict‘ons are always brought out at such times. 
Another popular theory is that the countryman has an advantage in 
life-expectation over his brother in the town. This may be so, but I 
suspect that quite a few townsfolk reach a ripe old age. The stories of 
longevity mention tobacco and temperance, but say little about heredity 
and environment. The father of the village says he survives because 
he has certain habits and beliefs. His ego matches his years, but the 
answer is for an anthropologist to discover, and it would be so full of 
biological and genealogical facts that it would make a dull tale for a 
newspaper. 


The Woodcock’s Flight 


Seeing the leaves moving, I stood still, wondering what was causing 
them to tumble about: but nothing more happened. I thought of a 
hedgehog, a mole or a vole, but it turned out to be none of these. 
As | went forward a woodcock sprang into the air and went off 
heavily through the trees. He had been boring for worms under the 
damp leaves. My chances of seeing him at work were slight. Normally 
he feeds at night, and he is a wary bird, as secretive in his habits as 
the water shrew or the corncrake. Those who shoot woodcock say 
that two kinds arrive, one being slower and more sluggish in his 
habits than the other. Whether this ts true or not, | have noticed that 
some birds seem heavier in flight. Long ago artists used the wing tip 
feather for brushes. Today 1 was looking through an angling book, 
and was struck by the number of trout fly dressings calling for the 
plumes of the woodcock 


Begonia Culture 


Last season was particularly good for begonias, one of the most 
delightful colour and beauty factors in any flower garden. If you are 
fortunate enough to own a greenhouse where a fifty-five-degrees 
temperature can be maintained, blooms for an early and long display 
can be ensured now by preparing deep seed-trays and putting in 
tubers. Good drainage is essential. Put in a layer of moistened peat 
moss, and place the tubers shoulder to shoulder,.covering them with 
Keep the trays just moist until growth appears 
IAN Nivce. 


another layer of peat 
when more water may be given. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 99 
Report by N. K. Boot 


A prize was offered for an extract from an ode to an inflationary 
spiral. 

It is said to be impossible to describe a spiral staircase without 
having recourse to gesticulation. I had imagined that competitors, 
with an inflationary spiral for their theme, might find themselves 
involved in complex verbal and grammatical convolutions, twisting 
ever upwards and away, until they blew themselves off the page and 
outside the limits of the competition like a tornado. I was even 
prepared to expect visually designed verse on the pattern of the 
Mouse's Tale in Alice in Wonderland. 

But in all this | was disillusioned, and perhaps disappointed. I was 
forgetting, of course, the traditions of the ode. An ode need have 
no concern with description. An ode asks questions more often 
than it presents facts. The technique of the ode is to ask : Whence 
comest thou ? Where wast thou born ? And why on earth dost thou 
not go away and stop making a nuisance of thyself ? 

In fact the apostrophising quality of an ode lends itself easily to 
parody. Horatian odes, odes to Evening, Skylarks, Expiring Frogs— 
there is almost unlimited precedent for almost unlimited question- 
marks and exclamation-marks. Of this sort | liked Nan Wishart’s, 
largely because it candidly gave up the struggle towards the end : 

** What thing art thou ? 
Of sea or land or air ? Where dwellest 
That spiralling still dost soar 
And soaring ever swellest ? 
Thou art naught but a spiral of the mind, 
A false-created puff of perilous stuff, 
A bit of bluff, 
For though I see thee not | feel thy draught. 
Or am I daft ? 
I cannot grasp the simplest explanation 
Of why and what thou art, thou giant gyration, 
Spiral Inflation ! ° 

On the strictly traditional lines James G. Logan and Walter 

Percival were good : 

** Deflate, vile Spiral ! Never seek to stray 

Far as the solar walk or milky way. 
First costs, then prices, and then wages rise ; 
All quit their sphere and rush into the skies. 
From wages prices flee with fractious haste ; 
For ever those pursue and these are chased, 
Till everything to every man is dear 
Who's passing poor—a million pounds a year. 
Nor in thy fall will penury give way, 
And fools, who hoped to gain, will have to pay. 
Thy hand, great BUTLER, lets the®atchet fall, 
And universal taxes swallow all.’ 


Spiral of Inflation ! 


Blest thou never wert, 
That from Hell's foundation 
Fillest my grim chart 


With fearsome mounting curves of statistician’s art. 
Less we'll consume ; reduction 

Will save our gold reserves ; 

And by increased production 

We'll level off they curves, 

Inflationary Spiral ! "Tis Work our life preserves. 
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Nobody had much comfort to offer. It was usually accepted that 
the spiral would go on mounting into what, by general consent, wag 
called the empyrean, and that all that the poet or the man in the 
Street could do was to goggle at its rise. (Although Walter Percival, 
it will be noticed, gave a rousing plea for more production.) One 
of the few competitors to find even a meretricious beauty in the 
spiral was D. R. Peddy : 

‘* O you who give my wife the cause to say 
* My husband yearly earns three thousand pounds,’ 
To her dear friends the Jones’ across the way, 
Know what a mocking note that boasting sounds, 
In 1950 I could smoke at will 
On two-five-hundred ; back in °49, 
With carefree laugh I paid the grocer’s bill 
Which since you've brought, like others, into line. 
If | harked back to Philip Snowden’s day, 
Youd find me in a house in its own grounds... 


But soft—you give my wife the cause to say 
* My husband yearly earns three thousand pounds °.”’ 


In the end the first prize seemed to spiral towards W. Bernard 
Wake, who almost alone set his words as well as his sense spinning, 
And two second prizes go to Edward Blishen and A. M. S. who points 
out that Speira is a Demon, Goddess or just a Bogie, in Greek 
Mythology. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(W. BERNARD WAKE) 


Up to the zenith, beyond the meridian, 
Onward and outward to infinite space, 
Supple and sinuous as an ophidian 
Curling and coiling with colubrine grace, 
Spiralling steadily you are obedient 
Always to laws that link prices with pay, 
Adding a coil with each makeshift expedient, 
Taking no thought for the reckoning day. 
Though we admire your symmetrical gradient, 
Ours is the fear that you surely must fail ; 
Yours the ecstatic, ineffable, radiant, 
Helical pleasure of chasing your tail. 
SECOND PRIZES 
(EDWARD BLISHEN) 
O awful spiral, though I do not know, 
Nor, though ‘tis oft explained, can comprehend 
How thy vile genesis occurs, I grow 
Weekly more wise to thy unpleasant trend ; 
Which is, while thou go’st up, to drive me down 
To pauperdom, or worse : 
To make.a penny of my half a-crown : 
Play tricks with my poor purse. 
In one thing only we're alike (i'm loath 
To say it of thee, churl) : 
And that is, cruel occurrence, that we're both 
O spiral! in a whirk 


(A. M. S.) 
Hail to thee, blithe Speira ! 
Climbing higher and higherer, 
Ever upward curling, 
Panic flight from Sterling 
Paper money pouring 
Cost of living soaring, 
Only hopes deflated. 
Wages chasing prices, 
Crisis after crisis 
Speira ! this indeed is 
Something Archimedes 
Never contemplated 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 102 


Set by Richard Usborne 


In one of Pont’s drawings for Punch befere the war there stood a 
statue of an Englishman holding a weird object 1/1 you could read 
of the inscription on the plaque was : 

** Hail to thee, blithe Praddle, 
For without thy Praddlescope . . . 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for the full text of the 
inscription, up to 150 words in marmoreal prose or verse. 


‘* 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than February 6th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of February 1 Sth. 
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LETTERS TO 


Education Costs 


Sir,—It seems to me that there is a possible alternative to some of the 
proposed education cuts which are causing such an uproar in certain 
quarters. Why should not the Government calculate the average 
cost per child in the various stages from nursery to secondary school, 
and inaugurate a system of educational allowances on the lines of 
family allowances? The allowances could be paid, not in cash, but 
in vouchers of some sort, the vouchers to be valid in part or full 
payment of fees at any school; the receiving school to “cash” them 
with the Ministry. 

There is spare class-space, teacher-time and accommodation in many 
private and part-aided schools in this country, and to divert more 
vhildren into them would relieve the pressure on the State schools, 
which are short of buildings, short of teachers, and have too large 
classes. Furthermore, given some help with fees, a number of inter- 
mediate-income families could well afford to send their children to 
other than State schools, thereby permanently relieving some of the 
pressure on the State’s educational establishments, and modifying the 
demand—at present incapable of fulfilment—-for new school building. 

A further advantage of an educational allowance scheme would be 
that well-run private schools would tend to prosper, while the unsatis- 
factory private schools would tend to diminish for lack of patronage. 
At present only well-to-do parents have any real choice of school, 
and with the steady rise in school fees the income division is likely 
to become more rather than less marked.— Yours, &c., 

Doris DAvey. 


Penny Hill, Amberley, Sussex. 


The Palestine Legacy 


May I be permitted to ra‘se a point of fact in connection with 
your note on “ The Palestine Legacy,” which appeared in your issue 
of January 18th. You refer to the “ stubborn attitude of the Govern- 
ment of Israel towards compensation ” for Palestine refugees. I would 
suggest that the attitude of the Government of Israel to this problem 
has been anything but stubborn. Time and again the Israel Govern- 
ment has tried to explore various ways towards its solution, as the 
innumerable statements made by Israel representatives on various 
occasions inside and outside the United Nations bear witness 

One of the most recent of these statements is included in a 
addressed by the Israel Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Sharrett, to the Knesset (Parliament) in Jerusalem on November 
1951. May I be permitted to quote: 

“The question of the future of 
agenda of the General Assembly. The responsibility of the Arab 
Governments is to absorb the these refugees in their 
countries; the responsibility of Israel is to pay compensation for 
their abandoned lands. 

“ The Government has decided to take up this responsibility. It 
is prepared, without delay, to discuss with the Conciliation Commis- 
sion or with any other authoritative U.N. body the question of the 
amount of compensation due and the form of its payment. Israel 
is thus prepared to do what is incumbent on her in order to reach 
a favourable solution of this painful problem. If the other parties 
do not play their part, it is on their shoulders that the responsi- 
bility will rest.” 


Sir. 


report 
Moshe 
4th, 


the refugees is still on the 


mass of 


It must be recorded with regret that this suggestion—like Israel's 
earlier proposals for a realistic solution of this problem—has remained 
a cry in the wilderness.—Yours faithfully, MICHAEL ARNON. 

Press Attaché. 


Legation of Israel, 18 Manchester Square, W.1. 


The Tomb of St. Peter 


Sin—May I comment very briefly 
Peter’s tomb in your issue of December 28th? A good deal of loose 
information has been published on this subject, mixing romantic 
hypotheses about the bones with unexplained facts about the tomb. 
The actual facts exclusively concern the identity of the tomb of the 
apostle. The present excavations prove this beyond any doubt to any 
serious student of Christian archaeology for two principal reasons, viz., 
the position of the tomb jn relation to the buildings successively erected 
over it, and the large number of graffiti. 

There were many early Christian basilicas built over the tombs 
of martyrs outside the walls of Rome, and they all had certain 
characteristics in common, one being that the tomb lay exactly under 
the altar in the apse. These tombs were held inviolate in Rome 
until the barbarian invasions of the seventh century, and the baséica 
was either built around the tomb at the level of the catacomb, or 
exactly above it. The tomb recently discovered at St. Peter's exactly 
occup.es this typical position. Graffiti are also normally characteristic 


on Janus’s wmarks about St 
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of martyr’s tombs. As regards the date, the masonry is of a type normal 
in the first century A.D. 

Some of the Roman martyrs were buried jn outdoor cemeteries, as 
was the case here. Another example, out of many, is that of the 
tomb of S.S.gmelix and Philip, enclosed in the basilica of S. Sylvester 
at the cemet@¥ of Priscilla——Yours truly, 

Nora DICKINSON CARLODALATRI. 


93S 


208 Viale Giolitti, Rome, 13A. 


“Congregational Praise” 


Mr. Hobbs does well to point out some of the fine tunes in 
Congregational Praise. 1 could add some more: Thornbury, Abbot's 
Leigh, Traveller, Vulpius—the list might be prolonged indefinitely, 
One cannot but regret the bowdlerisation of the General Confession, 
printed—a good idea—-on the inside cover, and the somewhat ruthless 
pruning of the Psalms. However, such faults apart, it can lay claim 
to be one of the best hymn-books published in recent years, which, 
considering the depravity of the old book, is no mean achievement. 
One of the most noticeable improvements is the children’s section, 
now at last emancipated from the baneful influence of Moody and 
Sankey.—Your faithfully, C. P. Driver. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


SIR, 


Rent Tribunals 


Sir,—In his commendably short letter “ A Landlord” has contrived to 
introduce quite a number of factual errors, evidently due to an acquain- 
tance with the Rents Acts which is, if | may so describe it, highly 
selective. 

(1) Rent Tribunals have not “assumed power to deal with un- 
furnished rooms.” This power was given to them by the Landlord 
and Tenant (Rent Control) Act 1949, and extends only to rooms which 
neither were let before the War nor form part of houses which were 
let before the War. Unfurnished rooms outside that category are still 
subject to the Rent Restrictren Acts 1920-1939. 

(2) Tenants of unfurnished rooms are not g:ven extension of tenure 
by Rent Tribunals. Applications for security of tenure are possible 
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only in the case of premises coming within the Furnished Houses (Rent 
Control) Act 1946, i.e., those let with furniture and/or services. 

(3) “A Landlord” complains that “ owners of unfurnished property 
of the letting kind are entirely prevented from increasing their rents 
beyond the amounts paid in 1939.” But, in assessing a rent under the 
above named Act of 1949, the Rent Tribunal’s function is to determine 
what is a reasonable rent under all the circumstances, and the Tribunal 
is by no means limited to the 1939 standard.—Yours obédiently, 

Harry SAMUELS. 

5 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C 4. 


Prep 


Sir,—-It was interesting to read Janus’s comment on a sixth-form school- 
boy's life. It is impossible to draw any sound conclusions from an 


account of one day spent by one sixth-form pupil. There are no two 
days alike, and no typical day can be formulated. The day varies 
with the mood of the pupil. If the boy is in a mood for work he 
will pay great attention during class, and will be disappointed if he 
only does five hours’ work in the evening; if he is not. the pupil will 
not feel interested in his work, and will work neither at school nor at 
home. The evenings, however, are not wasted; they are spent doing 
either general read.ng or something else of value (possibly writing a 
letter to the 

Janus is very sound in his rejection of Mr. Garrett's proposal that 
all sixth-form pupils should do three hours’ work each evening. One 
hour of sp-rited work is worth several of “ forced labour.” The three 
hours spent some evenings in half-hearted effort could be much more 
profitably spent 

There are very few regular and definite features in a sixth-form 
pupil's week. Several pupils at our school, however, have at least one 
such feature. These pupils, myself included, waste at least one period 
of forty minutes every Friday afternoon making a preliminary perusal 
Yours faithfully, 


Spectator) 


of the pages of the Spectator. 


Joun M. HopGson. 
Northcliffe, Red Lane, Colne, Lancs 
The Creed of the Church 
Sir.—I am delighted that Janus should point out that the first and only 


Creed of the early Christian Church was “ Jesus is the Lord.” Have 
not we of the Church of England made an approach to Christianity 
unnecessarily dfficult? For supposing an earnest enquirer lights 
upon our Book of Common Prayer, and decides to read it through 
in order to discover what Christianity is all about. The sycophantic 
prefaces he might pass over with a wry smile. Later on he would 
arrive at the crud'ties of the Marriage Service, the curses of the 
Commination Service, and the blasphemies of the Burial Service. 
Should he press on undeterred, he would be hard put to it to dis- 
entangle the fath of the Church from the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene 
Creed, the convolutions of the Athanasian Creed, and the 39 Articles 
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of Religion. 1 fear that at the close of his quest he would find himself 
fogged and bogged. 

Sir, I cherish the hope that the earnest enquirer will learn on high 
ecclesiastical authority that Janus js right, and that the basic Creed 
of the Christian Church is “ Jesus jis the Lord.” That Creed will carry 
the enquirer far—and very far.—Yours faithfully, 

A. C. Nickot. 
Rector of Wotton, Surrey, 


By Candlelight 


Sir,—Rather than animadvert upon the Southall candle case, Janus 
might well have asked for more light to be thrown upon this curious 
affair. For example, it appears to have been stated in court that the 
Bishop had approved the scheme. Surely the Bishop’s word must be 
final; why then was a faculty necessary? After all the Chancellor is 
only the Bishop's agent. In any event a faculty can only be necessary 
for permanent additions to the walls or fabric of a church. It is 
absurd to suppose that a faculty can be wanted for portable articles 
like candlesticks. Again, the Chancellor's judgement does not seem 
to have been founded in law—whether ecclesiastical or secular—but 
rather upon his personal views and opinions. Candles, as a part of 
Christian worship—particularly in connection with the Eucharist— 
were abolished at the Reformation as being superstitious. Candles, 
it is true, have come back, but only by fraud and trickery. In order 
to make candles respectable jn a reformed church they must be used 
solely for the purpose of giving artificial light; that is why such 
strange and unusual arguments were employed in the Consistory Court. 
Candles have always been used as a part of Christian worship, as a 
perusal of the New Testament will show. In the Old Testament sense 
candles show forth the great gift of light given by God. When 
complete darkness covered the earth the Lord said: “Let there be 
light,” and there was light. Janus should be profoundly thankful that 
he does not have to pass his life in total darkness.—-Yours faithfully, 
G. W. R. THomson. 


Dorking. 


13 Kines Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


Hot and Strong 


Sir,-Is jt not probable that Coleridge’s lines, quoted in your issue of 
January 18th, are a somewhat free translation of Talleyrand’s supposed 
Recette pour le café? 

Noir comme le diable, 

Chaud comme lenfer, 

Pur comme un ange, 

Deux comme l'amour. 
These lines, with the attribution to Talleyrand, are on a small pottery 
1 purchased some years ago, I think, Baynoles de VOrne. 
A. M. Ware. 


cafetiére 
Yours faithfully, 
The Dial Cottage, 


Amberley, Gloucestershire. 


Sir,--Sixty years ago my German governess told me that coffee should 
be: 

Heiss wie die Holle 

Schwartz wie der Teufel 

Stark wie der Todt. 
Coleridge travelled in Germany and knew the language. 
heard these lines there.—Yours faithfully, 


He may have 
MARGARET BECHER. 
Newstead, Godalming, Surrey. 


Spinsters 


Sir,—-I offered Dr. Mahoney-Jones three figures; a reliable figure twenty 
years old, showing a large excess of marriageable women; an unreliabic 
figure two years old, showing a small excess of women, and an 
unreliable and artificially biassed figure two years old, showing a 
minute excess of men (0.043 per cent.). Gaily she seizes the last, 
generously abates her “far more” men to “more” and says I have 
“strengthened her assertion,” which she by the way fundamentally 
changes by introducing the proviso “apart from war losses.” Let us 
now wait for the reliable up-to-date figure to be published, that of the 
1951 census, and in the meantime let us remember that we cannot yet 
say the causes of spinsterhood are always psychological and never 
sialistical.__ Yours, etc., W. Hi_ton-YOUuNG. 

Leinster Corner, Lancaster Gate, W.2. 

[This correspondence js now closed.—Ed. Spectator.] 


Oxford in Pictures 


Sir,—-In a kind notice of my book, Oxford: University and City, yout 

reviewer says there is no picture of Keble. Actually there are pictures 

of every college in the university and two particularly fine ones of 

Keble.— Yours very truly, A. R. WooLLey. 
3 Linton Road, Oxford. 
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SAVE YOUR SIGHT —- by BETTER LIGHT 


Te isa widespread fallacy that the greater the 
intensity of artificial light—especially fluores- 
cent lighting—the less strain there is on the eyes. 

The truth of the matter is just the reverse, as 
all artificial light is harmful to the eyes, and it 
therefore behoves us to use as little as we can 
conveniently do with. 

The ideal form of lighting is that which is 
giareless, shadowless and evenly distributed, and 
this gives maximum visibility with minimum 
intensity. 

The G.V.D. SYSTEM provides this form of 
lighting in the most efficient, effective and 
economical manner. 

The accompanying illustration shows a very 
large and lofty room lighted by only two lamps. 

The whole of the Coal Utilisation Council's 
Offices at 3, Upper Belgrave Street, S.W.1, have 
been lighted by G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS. 

Among other well-known concerns who are 
users of the G.V.D. LIGHTING SYSTEM are: 


War Office; Ministry of Works ; Air Ministry ; London 
Crunty Council; Civil Service National Whitley Council 
National Dock Labour Board; Lendon Chamber of 
Commerce ; Savoy Chapel ; Shelil-Mex & B.P., Ltd. ; Trinidad 
Leaseholds, Ltd. ; Regent Oil Co., Ltd. ; De Havilland Aircraft 
Co., Ltd.; D. Napier & Son, itd.; Leyland Motors, Ltd. ; 
Express Dairy Co., Led.; Imperial Chemical Industries ; 
Liverpo:! Uni ersity; Magdalene College, Cambridge ; 
R dley Hall, Cambridge; Cheltenham College; Hereford 
Cathedral S.hoo!l; Faser & Faber, Ltd.; Brompton Oratory; 
The London Clinic; and all branches of the London Health 


COUNCIL ROOM_—by courtesy of tte COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL. Architect : Mrs. DARCY BPADIELL. Centre, Led. 


| G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS, 29b, TORRINGTON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I. Telephone: MUSeum 1857. 
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Would a better 
Canteen help production 
in your works? 


Better food input unquestionably helps work output and highly 
efficient modern ranges built by Carron Company make better 
cooking easier. Further, by low fuel consumption, they reduce 
running costs and so make good meals a practical proposition. 
Carron Company have built all types of cooking apparatus for 
nearly two hundred years and Carron equipment may be heated by 
solid fuel, steam, gas, oil or electricity. The 2dvice of Carron experts 
is available on the most suitable installation for your works and they 
will be glad to plan the complete layout for you. Regular maintenance 
contracts can be arranged. Write for further details to Department C.A, 
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BOOKS OF 
Grand Inquest 


The Struggle for Europe. By Chester Wilmot. (Collins. 25s.) 
A Soldier’s Story of the Allied Campaigns from Tunis to the Elbe, 
By Omar N. Bradley. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s.) 


CHESTER WiLMoT in his Struggle for Europe has produced a masterly 
book which places the main events of the European war in their true 
perspective and traces with the greatest care and diligence the political 
and military history from Dunkirk to the German surrender. His 
book offers a well-founded series of explanations of how Russia 
came to dominate the post-war scene both in Europe and Asia ; 
how and why the Western Allies, while gaining military victory, 
suffered political defeat; how and why in the process of crushing Nazi 
Germany and liberating Western Europe they allowed the Soviet 
Union to gain control of Eastern Europe and to prevent the applica- 
tion there of the principles of the Atlantic Charter for which the war 
was ostensibly fought. It is the story, as Wilmot says, of ** how 
Stalin succeeded in obtaining from Roosevelt and Churchill what he 
had failed to obtain from Hitler.”’ In fact, Stalin emerges from the 
war as the only leader who defeated both his enemies and his allies. 

For this result Wilmot places most of the blame, and adduces good 
reasons for doing so, on the shoulders of Roosevelt and the American 
Chiefs of Staff. He shows how the plans proposed almost through- 
out, and certainly in the last eighteen months, by Churchill and 
Montgomery in the political and military field respectively were in 
retrospect superior to the course of action upon which the Americans 
insisted. Politically, Anglo-American strategy was _bedevilled 
throughout by Roosevelt's belief that Churchill and the British were 
inveterate Empire-builders and land-grabbers, and that he was the 
only man who could really handle Stalin because neither the Americans 
nor Russia had a tradition of ** Empire-building by force.*’ It is 
interesting to see how Stalin played on this -belief to, gain from 
Roosevelt the things he wanted. It was this attitude of Roosevelt’s 
and the American high command which effectively prevented the 
exploitation of the Balkans from the Mediterranean and handed over 
control in post-war central Europe to the Russians. It does not seem 
at any time to have occurred to Roosevelt that a Russian Empire 
might present a danger. Yet the danger of the British Empire was 
such that both he and Cordell Hull had very definite views as to what 
should be done about it. 

Militarily, Anglo-American effectiveness suffered from the essen- 
tially different views which were held on strategy. Wilmot provides 
an interesting theory. The British, he says, in effect, have always 
had to fight wars with slender resources. The methods they have 
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developed are, therefore, those of guile and science : putting the 
enemy on the wrong foot, drawing off his reserves and then breakin 
through him at his weakest point. The Americans, a young oa 
vigorous nation, surfeited with resources, tend to think that the way 
, to win is to marshal sufficient weight and to allow its momentum to 
crush the enemy at every point. Undoubtedly the course of the 
battles upholds Wilmot’s thesis. We find costly delay resulting from 
United States hesitation to embark on the North African landings 
because the obvious way into Europe is across the Channel. We 
find them rejecting Montgomery's proposal to drive on into Germany 
and cut off the Ruhr by a concentrated punch, rather than a wide. 
spread effort all along the line. The large blunt instrument is preferred 
to the rapier. However, the Allies’ errors of judgement were more 
than matched by the advantages we gained from Hitler's personal 
conduct of the German campaign. While recognising his out- 
standing success in the first two years of the war, one can now ap- 
preciate the paralysing effect this maniacal, ill-informed dictator 
had on his own field troops and Commanders from the moment they 
began to suffer reverses. 

The story unfolds naturally throughout. The documentation and, 
the presentation are excellent. It is a book for the student, politician 
statesman, soldier, and also for those who wish to follow in its 
intricate details the story of a great adventure which was forc2d upon 
people who fundamentally abhor war. That the book will displease 
many, particularly on the other side of the Atlantic, must be obvious, 
Nevertheless, the judgements expressed are on the whol: sound and 
well based on the evidznce produced. The lessons for the future, 
particularly the future of Anglo-American relations, are important, 
and our American allies should recognise that Britain has a distinctive 
contribution to make towards the military and political success of 
N.A.T.O. and other joint, co-operative projects. Above all, this 
book puts the British d2mand for equal partnership with the Americans 
on a firm basis. The case is not founded on our tradition as a great 
nation, but on our ability to offer sound advice in matters upon which 
we have more experience than the Americans. 

General Bradley has a d:fferent kind of tal2 to tell, and he accu- 
rately describes it as A Soldier's Story. He deserves the utmost 
respect from all of us for the heavy responsibilities which he carried 
throughout the war both in Sicily as an Army Command :r and in the 
Overlord campaign in Europe as the Commanding General of the 
vast American military force. His ability as a tactician and a 
Commander has been widely recognised. Nevertheless, it is un- 
fortunate that his very natural national prid2 should in this book give 
the impression from time to time that he is al.nost anti-British. 
Bradley is not anti-British. He pays great tributes to the fighting 
qualities of our soldiers. But his story is coloured throughout by 
his dislike, amounting on occasion almost to a hatred, of Montgomery. 
To Bradlzy, the good things achieved by the British were inspired 
by Eisenhower ; the failures appear to have been due to Montgomery. 
He does, however, make it quite clear that he approved of the 
Montgomery plan for the invasion of Normandy, and his evidence 
should do much to silence the ill-informed suggestions that the 
British were bogged down at Caen while American superiority was 
responsible for the break-out from the bridgehead. 

Unfortunately, Montgomery's personality played an important 
part in Anglo-American co-operation at and below Army Group 
level. His exuberant confid:nce, his manner and what Bradley 
describes as ‘** primping ** had a most irritating effect on many 
Americans, a fact which Montgomery always under-rated but which 
worried many of us at his Headquarters. It was particularly 
unfortunate because Bradley and his subordinate Generals, believing, 
as Chester Wilmot has underlined, in the blunt-instrument policy, 
were far from anxious to place American formativns under British 
command, even when the Allied interest required it. ** Remembering 
General Pershing’s troubles in World War I,*’ says Bradley, ** I was 

etermined to fight any proposal for the assignment of American 
troops to British field command.*’ To hand them over to Mont- 
gomery of all peopl: seemed to be adding insult to injury. This 
comes out fairly clearly in Bradlzy’s description of the Ardennes 
battle and also in his attitude to the suggestion that the British force, 
with American assistance, should make straight for Berlin through 
the Ruhr as soon as the Rhine was crossed. On the Ardennes 
Bradley recalls that when Eisenhower's Chiefs of Staff proposed that 
‘* Monty take care of everything North of the bulge and you'll take 
everything South,’’ Bradlzy’s reply was ** Certainly if Monty’s were 
an American Command | would agree with you entirely. It would 
be the logical thing to do.”’ 

To those who are studying the problem of a European Army and 
the future relationship of the nations within N.A.T.O., this book has 
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, number of important lessons. It shows to what extent national 
politics affected both British and American actions in the field ; 

the Americans in particular considered public opinion ‘* back 

”* No doubt an integrated army would solve these problems 
of national prestige which seem to have been ever-present in Bradley’s 
mind, and yet, on Bradley *s own showing, the Americans would not 
take kindly to any form of integration which denied them a superior 
share in tactical and strategic considerations. 

One thing emerges clearly from both these books and that is the 
remarkable performance of Eisenhower in holding together the Allied 
forces, all of whom were imbued with tremendous national pride 
although fighting 4 combined battle. Perhaps Eisenhower's contri- 
bution can best be summed up by relating Bradley’s experience when 
he first visited the Allied forces in Tunisia. ‘* No one will object,”’ 
an officer explained to him, ** if you wish to call someone a bastard, 
put the moment you call him a British bastard you had better watch 
out.”” FRANK BYERS, 


Life and Times 


Monckton Milnes : The Flight of Youth, 1851-1855. By James Pope- 
Hennessy. (Constable, 25s.). 

ix is not the easiest task to criticise a book with which the critic, is 
as much in agreement as I am with this excellent biography. In 
such circumstances the temptation to copy out the blurb or to make 
a‘ scissors and paste job ’’ is stronger than usual in the absence 
of the spur of contradiction. “In tracing the life of Richard Monckton 
Milnes which extended from 1809 to 1885—the first volume appeared 
in 1950—-Mr. Pope-Hennessy has not tried to make his hero seem a 
bigger man than he was. He has drawn him as his central figure but 
without exaggerated proportions ; no giant of his age, but no dwarf 
either, a man of extraordinary talent who used his social gifts to get 
on terms with the men and movements of his time, and who could 
make a sizeable contribution himself. The book is as much devoted 
to the Victorian age, which the author is careful not to overpaint in 
fashionable gold, as to a single member of it. 

The undertaking is perilous, for, with only a little less delicacy of 
touch and of restraint in digression, it might have turned out a 
clumsy affair of hangings on pegs., But in the event the outcome is 
triumphant. The author evidently commands a massive scholarship, 
which he can put to his advantage without ostentation and without 
apparent labour. In a large-scale literary feat of this kind the most 
essential requirement, perhaps, is the ability to restate themes with 
skill and subtlety, an art in which Mr. Pope-Hennessy shows perfect 
mastery. Monckton Milnes wanted to marry Florence Nightingale, 
and according to evidence now available he might have done so. 
The most moving thing in this book is the re-entry of Florence 
Nightingale at the end of the story. Among many vanities Milnes 
took pleasure in wearing uniform abroad, and the frequent appear- 
ances of his Deputy-Lieutenant’s red coat, as conducted by Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy, give the book one of its most exquisite comedies. 

There are many good things from the storehouse of the nineteenth 
century to delight many readers. Milnes’s friendships with Swin- 
burne, Landor, Carlyle, George Bunsen, Nathaniel Hawthorne, the 
peasant poet David Gray and a host of others are full of new side- 
lights on that age of genius, but the great quantity of enjoyable 
detail in the book does not obscure a grave central theme. Milnes 
grew up in the peace established at Vienna in 1815. It came to an 
end in the early °50s, after which Europe lived more and more in 
an. age of nationalist burglary. The fact is not easily illustrated 
except in State papers because the main part of the peace survived 
till 1914, but Mulnes’s life was largely cosmopolitan and extra- 
ordinarily intelligent, and so we can follow the passage over the 
watershed and the beginning of the disaster, in human terms. Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy implies rather than formulates this theme, showing 
his accustomed skill because he is as much at home in the European 
as in the English scene, though one international episode seems to 
me somewhat carelessly drawn. The outbreak of the Crimean War 
is a considerable historical puzzle, but the suggestion here that it 
was primarily the result of British war hysteria appears to me 
inadequate. 

Monckton Milnes was a man of many imperfections and a 
strikingly open and honest mind. He hid none of his weaknesses, 
and did not publicise his virtuous actions, such as his admirable 
work of social reform. He provided an excuse for the self-righteous 
to look down their noses, a disposition which has not been lost in 
the century of the common man. Reading his life, one feels that he 
scores off his detractors because he was as indifferent to unintelligent 
censure as the Iron Duke. He behaved very badly sometimes but 
never Over very important matters. He was a brave man. Shortly 
before his death he was overcome by a sudden feeling of illness, and 
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when a friend asked him what was the matter he answered : ‘* Death, 
That is what is the matter with me. 1am going to die. I am going 
over to the majority, and you know I have always preferred the 
minority.”’ CHRISTOPHER SYKES, 


The Pious Lovers 


John Evelyn and Mrs. Godolphin. By W. G. Hiscock. (Macmillan, 
20s 

A MAN of sedate enthusiasm and of prescribed though admirable 
taste, perhaps a prig and certainly a dilettante, John Evelyn is one of 
the most problematical of English characters. Look at the two 
portraits of Evelyn reproduced in this profoundly interesting book. 
How did it come about that a long-faced youth, shown in a studiously 
disordered shirt and a mantle, a youth lost in a trance of poetical 
melancholy and romantically caressing with ladylike fingers a skull, 
could have grown up into such austerity that his later portrait so 
closely resembles that of John Locke ? Perhaps the answer is to be 
found in the letters from Margaret Blagge (Mrs. Godolphin) which are 
here presented and which give this book a definite and uncommon 
value. 

The story of these letters is a very strange one. The literary 
reader will know that Evelyn was bored by his wife, a woman who 
possessed all the virtues but very few of the charms which he so 
greatly admired. In his fiftieth year he began to trifle innocently and 
without any robust intention among the Maids of Honour. From 
these he ultimately selected Margaret Blagge, a girl of an extra- 
ordinarily pious nature, engaged rather precariously to Sidney Godol- 
phin. In 1672, when Evelyn was fifty-two and Margaret twenty, 
they signed a spiritual pact under the drawing of the **Altar of 
Friendship,’’ on which a heart is placed symbolically upside-down. 

We are now given for the first time a well-arranged series of extracts 
from Margaret’s letters to John Evelyn. These letters, with their 
endless repetition of conventional religious phraseology, may seem at 
first a little tedious, but the reflected light which they throw upon the 
character of John Evelyn makes them exceedingly valuable. And 
without questioning the worth of Evelyn's piety, one is perhaps 
justijed in discerning something which is faintly repulsive in his 
attitude. He may have persuaded himself that the sensual elements 
in his devotion to Margaret were ** seraphically *’ transformed or 
modulated ; his own convictions were indubitably sincere, but he 
certainly engaged the affections of this emotional girl in a dangerous 
manner of which he could not have been totally unaware, and with 
consequences which might have been permanently disastrous to her 
peace of mind. There are very curious passages of sublimated 
emotion in his letters to her, protesting that she is ** the joy of his 
heart,’’ even when he had been separated from her, although without 
the knowledge that she_had become the wife of Godolphin. 

There were certainly times, as these letters reveal, when they both 
reached the perilous ground of a delicately balanced ambiguity, 
midway between the love which is presumably sacred and the love 
which is perceptibly profane. To the unhappy Margaret herself the 
conflict was presented as one between her suppressed though persistent 
love for Godolphin and her love for her friend Evelyn—the immediate 
and exalted agent of God himself. The situation was unwholesome, 
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and from its very nature incapable of prolongation. It brought the 
young girl dangerously close to a physical crisis (in 1674) which might 
have been fatal. At last, seeing her ** pale and leane,’’ Evelyn 
realised, with regret but also with strange abruptness, that the 
** seraphic friendship ** may have been partly responsible, and he 
advised her to marry Godolphin. There were lamentable vacillations 
(as the letters show), and Margaret’s return to good health and 
improved spirits was not entirely pleasing to her spiritual adviser. 
But Margaret's marriage to Godolphifmtook place in 1675. This 
marriage was at first concealed from Evelyn, and the ultimate 
** confession ** was extremely painful. After Margaret’s tragic 
death from puerperal fever in 1678 both Evelyn and Godolphin 
were united in bewailing the loss of their ** incomparable saint,’’ 
and Evelyn piously undertook the writing of her biography. 

Even with so much of the evidence now before us, it is difficult to 
form any precise opinion of this emotional friendship. The letters 
have to be read with a proper appreciation of the religious mannerisms, 
the pious etiquette, of the times. What may seem to a casual modern 
eye the most odious of hypocrisies were merely the forms then 
accepted for the transmission of genuine spiritual experience. But 
we have also to remember that Evelyn was ** tortured at the thought 
of Margaret on her honeymoon **: a statement which is unquestion- 
ably true. 

Whatever may be the reader's opinion, he cannot fail to find this 
book one of extraordinary interest, though he may possibly regret the 
occasional intrusion of the ** might-have-been *” style—an intrusion 
surprising in a book distinguished by so much real scholarship. In 
view of its importance, a bibliography might have been appended. 
This is a book to be commended without reservation to all who are 
interested in the characters of the eminent, and especially of those 
eminent in literature. C. E. VuLLiAMy. 


The Great Marquis 


Montrose. By C. V. Wedgwocd. (Collins. Brief Lives Series. 


7s. 6d.) 
Ir the pen is supposedly mightier than the sword, how doubly so 
when one is grafted cn the other and the gift of language wedded to 
powers of action! A thin line of Shelley condemns Castlereagh 
for a century ; a review article by Macaulay gitbets Elijah Impey 
seemingly for all time ; but the Commentaries of Caesar draw the 
frontiers for generations, the bulletins of Buonaparte march on as 
an army with banners. This double life was given to many in the 
seventeenth century, not least to the Scots, and notably among the 
Scots to the first and great Marquis of Montrose. 
To pack a biography into 35,060 words, as one of a series with one 
eye aiming specifically at the youthful receder, must be hideously 
difficult, but I feel that Miss Wedgwoed has taken the only way 
whereby such a work can be made to live, the Homeric way, the way 
of the Argonauts and the sagas, to tell a heroic life in plain heroic 
prose. There are other ways. There is the familiar, that talks of 
* Jack Churchill,’ or puts one at home with Richard II by calling 
him ** Dickon **; there is also the tonsorial way, all honey and 
flowers, producing a false sheen that never existed by land or sea. 
But Miss Wedgwood is a historical artist, and has written a vivid, 
eloquent, and dignified chapter of history. 
She has a theme worthy of her powers. 
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Or God and man, exercising every force of head and hand, Mont 

° : . , Tose 
was born to lead and fascinate other men, and in an age when their 
first duty might be to die. He was hunted up the mountains lik 
the Bruce ; he was abandoned by the Kings he did his utmost ie 
serve, and died a hideous death at 38, having written not just Charles 
I’s but his own epitaph also in ** blood and wounds.’ “While men 
have souls, they will glory to read of such ceaseless self-forgettin 
courage and devotion as his, and feel with John Inglesant that. if the 
sun is setting, it will rise again. As for the scene on which he fought 
and died, in him what that crowned ass James I called a ** romanzo ”’ 
(of Buckingham, proh pudor !) was incarnate—the setting of St. 
Andrews and the grey sea, the bodies of the Campbells slaughtered 
by Ben Nevis, the bonny house of Airlie and the sinister glaur 
Argyll, the short life and at length, in the Grassmarket, the long ropes 

John Buchan’s first-class biography made him something like a 
neo-Tory, with a dash of Falkland and Mr. Baldwin, carrying this in 
my judgement a little far. For, like Strafford, Montrose anticipated 
the final claims of the sovereign State, but-like him was doomed, 
since, perhaps inevitably, he identified them with the person of 
Charles I, a virtuous prince who, as Laud, another victim, wrote 
could ** neither be nor be made great.’’ Yet sometimes a too-short 
sentence here may seem to do some injustice to the King, whose just 
and last argument was that he stood against innovation and upon 
the law. 

In generous minds the brave defeated, who dic for a lost cause, 
must always evoke sympathy ; ten thousand hearts, we may be sure, 
have vibrated with Lee and Stonewall Jackson for ten that have 
found their soul satisfied with Ulysses S. Grant. All the same, 
heroes are kittle-cattle, whose rules are hardly ground for historical 
judgement, and Montrose’s famous line, how we must put fortune 
to the touch, ‘** to gain or lose it all,’’ is not a law of historical 
advance. His own fate indeed was foredoomed, as certain as that of 
Dundee or of the Pretender after him, for no force deperdent on the 
Highlands alone could cut through the lairds and towns of the Low- 
lands, to reach the far-distant Cavalier English South. And the first 
trained army he met, under a solely military command, was enough 
to demolish him. 

Hume Brown who, after all, was a most accomplished and balanced 
Scottish historian, called Montrose an ** equivocal *” hero, finding, 
for instance, the barbarism of his Irish following an indelible stain 
on his fame. Who begins atrocities in war, and so begins responsi- 
bility for their foul rhythm, in this war as in others, is a matter best 
left alone. Yet I do feel that in some respects Miss Wedgwood has let 
down her hero rather lightly. He could not escape altogether the 
poisonous morale of Scottish politics, which a century before in the 
hands of Bothwell and the Hamiltons had rivalled those of Afghan- 
istan, and in the century after, with Lauderdale and bluidy Mackenzie 
and the Cameronians, the Squadrone and young Glengarry and 
Murray of Broughton, resembled those of the Balkans. His kidnap- 
ping of Huntley was not forgotten by the Gordons. And there is 
another, surely an unshakable, fact. It is that not the Kirk ministers 
only, not Argyll only, but the mass of God-fearing Protestant Low- 
land Scots execrated his name. I think he had rages that disfigured 
him, like the heroic Henry V, as the sacking of Aberdeen showed. 
And when he released the Catholic Irish Macdonalds on this Lowland 
people, he set flowing a savagery which he could not, and certainly 
did not, control. 

If then we are shown in this gallant and skilful book what sort of 
man he was, and why his memory is cherished, maybe it is all we are 
entitled to ask. We should have to look further to realise fully how 
and why he failed, and why half his countrymen thought he deserved 
to. KEITH FEILING. 


Chinese Documentary 


The Dam. A Novel by Richard Hunter. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 


The Dam is a brilliant ** documentary ** of the civil war in China in 
1947. It has that quality of the blending of world history with the 
ordinary individual’s experience which made the war years as 
exciting as fiction. The accuracy of Mr. Hunter’s documentation 
is vouched for by one’s own memory, especially of the incredible 
contrasts in living standards. For instance, the pre-1914 comfort of 
all foreigners and of many Chinese in an American-style university Is 
emphasised by the poverty of village women a mile away grinding 
bark to eat with their coarse millet. But Mr. Hunter excels in his 
description of the working conditions of Chinese middle-class civil 
servants. ‘*The Ministry was installed in a temple . . . the ten oF 
fifteen rooms were barn-like places, rank with the sweat and din cf 
a 100 people working in a confined space. Clerks in long blue gowns 
were writing with brushes. . . . There were stacks of papers every- 
where and innumerable spittoons, boiling kettles and glasses of ta. 
There was the rattle of the wooden abacus . . . and the rustle of rats 
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é 
scampering along the rafiers and chewing the rice paper that served 
as windows, and the overwhelming chatter of voices.’’ 

» Mr. Hunter treats with great delicacy and penetration the almost 
indefinable strains that exist between people of different nationalities 
and which affect their dealing with each other. Behind the main 
story about the dam there is the story of an American woman's 
attempt to make friends with Chien, the student turned civil servant. 
She has him to tea in her hotel, warning her friends that she would 
not be available that night, for ** she did not want him to get caught 
up in a whirl of slang and drink, which might repel him, or cause 
him ‘to feel insulted by some unguarded remark about China.’’ 
Unlike most western novelists writing of China, Mr. Hunter is as 
concerned to draw convincing portraits of Chinese as of Westerners. 
This is not a novel about foreigners in China, but one in which a 
Chinese situation moulds the lives of Chinese and foreigners alike. 
It is true that the war lord, the business-man, the seeret agent are 
types, introduced with poker faces and the traditional ability to rig 
committee meetings, but we are soon led away from the stereotyped 
western idea of the ** Oriental,’’ and share with John Fisher, the 
Director of the Allied Relief Association that is trying to get the dam 
built, the experience of gradually learning to understand and 
appreciate Chinese people. 

In order to fulfil the Association's promise to give relief to both 
sides in the civil war, Fisher slips away into Communist territory. 
The inevitable sympathy with which he, as a sufferer from the 
intrigues and corruption of the Nationalists, regards the Communists 
does not blind him to their defects. The Communists want a 
600-bed hospital unit—Fisher can only offer a 200-bed one. The 
offer is rejected ** because it would mean that some of the patients 
had beds and others not. The Communist Government could not 
approve such unequal treatment.*’ Just as Rosetta’s and Chien’s 
relationship goes on the rocks, so the chivalrous attempt of the out- 
side world to relieve the Chinese people in their distress is brought to 
a tragic end, and judgement is passed on foreigner and Chinese 
alike, but most severely on the Nanking Government's dealings with- 
the Relief Association. However disillusioned we may be about the 
policies of the Peking Government of today, there is ample evidence 
in The Dam of the way in which the Kuomintang and its fellow- 
travellers forfeited their right to govern China. It is a book that 
should be read by everyone who wants to know the China that dis- 
appeared from the world Press when foreigners @nd western corres- 
pondents were forbidden to help or even to describe the foundation 
and growth of the ** new democracy.” M. L. HUGHES, 


The Angry Critic 


The Common Pursuit. Critical Essays by F. R. Leavis. (Chatto 


and Windus. 18s.) 


For the purposes of criticism,”* writes Dr. Leavis in his intro- 
ductory essay, ** scholarship. unless directcd by an intell.gent interest 
in poct y—without, that is, critical sensibility and the skill which 
enables the critic to develop its respcnses in sensitive and closely 
relevant thinking —is uscless. That skill is not common among 
scholars." So uncommon does Dr. Leavis find it that no living 
scholar, with the possible exception of himself, appears to satisfy 
his very high standards ; even the contributors to his own magazine 
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Scrutiny get no more than a patronising beta plus(?) in the essays 
which he devotes to the examination of their work. As for the rest, 
from T. S. Eliot (in his later criticism) to Professor Bowra, from 
Bradley (the arch-seducer of Shakespedrean scholars) to the Sunday 
reviewers, all, all are convicted of sins against true critical valuation, 

Some indeed of Dr. Leavis’s guilty men are not even informed of 
the nature of their transgressions. At the mere mention of their 
names, followed by a groan that only ** Professor *’ Jimmy Edwards 
in his cap and gown could possibly imitate, his victims are expected 
to shrink back into their initial obscurity, there to hide their heads 
behind the desks of the back row. David Garnett—one of the most 
perfect writers of his generation—is sent out of the class for pre. 
ferring The White Peacock to D, H. Lawrence's later work; and 
Dr, Edith Sitwell earns a black mark for being accepted as an. 
important poet in 1948, whereas ten years before such a state of 
things would have been incredible. Is it possible that Dr. Leavis 
wishes poets to be marked at birth with the degree of their future 
greatness as a guide for the hesitant critics venturing upon prophecy ? 
Dr. Tillyard, too, comes in for a severe trouncing for having implied 
that Dr. Leavis has not read sufficient Milton. Dr. Leavis’s copy 
of Paradise Lost is, we learn,-falling to pieces from use. 

But if the reader has patience he will find among these two dozen 
essays on a variety of subjects a few that deserve his attention. One 
on the poetry of G: M. Hopkins places that poet neatly in his relation- 
ship to his: fellow Victorians and shows his debt to Keats. On Pope 
and on Johnson, on Othello and Measure for Measure, Dr. Leavis 
has interesting observations to make, though his prose style often 
blunts the point of his originality. His rather grudging assessment 
of E. M. Forster also is valuable as a counterweight to the over- 
speedy promotion of Forster's novels into the rank of classics. Mr, 
Forster's sentimentality, his lack of grip at moments when some under- 
standing of passion is required, and his violent method of getting rid 
of his characters when he has done with them—all these factors are 
closely analysed by Dr. Leavis, who concludes nevertheless that Mr, 
Forster, despite his association with Bloomsbury and that bugbear 
Lytton Strachey, deserves his reputation, if only for The Passage to 
India. 

On his favourites, Henry James and D. H. Lawrence, Dr. Leavis 
is almost as wayward as when he is dealing with his fellow-critics, 
He departs so far indeed from his own standards of pure literary 
criticism as half to accept a theory that the last novels of James 
are a kind of Swedenborgian allegory much more closely related 
to the morality play than to the comedy of manners. With my used 
—though untattered—copy of The Wings of the Dove in my hand, I 
should like to state that he utterly fails to establish his case. On 
the subject of Lawrence he is equally strange, since he accepts the 
Freudian rehash of Fantasia of the Unconscious as an original 
criticism of society to the exclusion of those early novels which 
Mr. Garnett ventured to admire. Finally it is perhaps worth com- 
plimenting him on the skill with which he despatches a sitting 
Marxist who appears to have supposed that Pi/grim’s Progress is 
capable of a political interpretation. J. M. COHEN, 


Sideshows 
Norway —-The Commandos Dieppe. By Christopher Buckley. 
(H.M.S.O. 10s. 6d.) 


CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY, who was killed in Korea with lan Morrison, 
was a war correspondent of great distinction, and in this (as it were) 
demi-official history his sure sense of military values—his gift of 
seeing what mattered and why it mattered, his wide experience of 
the stresses, muddles and accidents of war—-stood him in good stead. 
His three subj-cts are arbitrarily and not altogether happily lumped 
together in one volume, for they are in their natures disparate. Our 
operations in Norway, though it is customary and convenient to 
refer to them as a campaign, really comprised thre2 separate, self- 
contained expeditions, whose theoretical interrelation existed only 
in the minds of the General Staff and even there did not survive for 
many days the first impacts of disaster. 

The raid on Dieppe, on the other hand, was an action fought 
between dawn and dusk by a single task force ; while a study of the 
Commandos is really (or ought really to be) a study of the growth 
and development of a particular military idza. It is this section of 
the book which is the least successful The author gives a good 
general account of the background against which the Commandos 
launched their first gallant, amateurish pinpricks against Occupied 
Furope, and he describes succinctly various specific operations, such 
as the St. Nazaire raid; but the effect is a little perfunctory and he 
fails to draw the significant contrast between the original conception 
of undisciplined individualists living out of barracks and the finished 
product. a relatively large and completely coherent unit with a 
specialised role and a strong esprit de corps. 
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Koorld War I.” JOHN P. MARQUAND 
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municated to his readers in a corresponding 
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PLEASURES OF NEW WRITING 
Edited by John Lehmann 


In this bumper anthology John Lehmann offers a further 
selection from the pages of his famous magazine, including 
stories, sketches and poems by V. S. Pritchett, Elizabeth 
Bowen, Osbert Sitwell, Lionel Trilling, Ignazio Silone, George 
Orwell, W. H. Auden, and many others. Just out. 10s. 6d. 


END AS A MAN 
Calder Willingham 


When this novel first appeared in America it caused a sen- 
sation. Told with scandalous wit and realism in a vivid 
fast-moving prose, it is the story of a group of young men 
thrown together in a Southern military academy. 

Just out. 


CHEKHOV THE DRAMATIST 
David Magarshack 

An important new study of Chekhov's dramatic technique 

which attempts to solve some of the problems which have 


baffled producers and audiences in this country. With many 
unusual illustrations. February 21st. 21s. 


MIRACLE AT CARVILLE 
Betty Martin 


An unforgettable story of a girl's long fight against leprosy. 
‘1 think this noble book,” writes Dr. Edith Sitwell, “ cannot 
fail to move all other readers as it moved me.” 
February 21st. 12s. 6d. 
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JOHN MURRAY. 
OMAR KHAYYAM 


A NEW VERSION BASED ON RECENT 
DISCOVERIES 


by Professor A. J. Arberry, Litt.D. 


Professor Arberry’s version of Omar is based on two 
recently MSS. and adds more than a 
hundred poems to the Fitzgerald edition. 
Despite his superb craftsmanship, Fitzgerald often 
mistook or errode Omar’s intentions, and in his 
introduction Professor Arberry shows the poet writing 


discove red 
those of 


for his own day, deriding the Arab conquerors and 
celebrating a far more sophisticated civilisation than 
theirs 15s. net 


TREES AND SHRUBS: Hardy in the British 
Isles, by W. J. Bean. The new Revised, fully 
Illustrated Edition is now complete in 3 volumes. 
Sold in sets only. {6 6s. net the set 


FREYA STARK’S second volume of autobio- 
graphy, Beyond Euphrates 1928-33 (1), is 
rapidly repeating the success of the first volume, 
Traveller’s Prelude (2); each volume Illustrated. 

I) 25s. net (2) Is. net 


THE TRAVELLER'S TREE. A _ Journey 
through the Caribbean Islands, by Patrick 
Leigh Fermor, is now in its 3rd Printing. It 


has been awarded 7he Heinemann Foundation 
Prize and The Sunday Times Special Award. 
Illustrated. 25s. net 

















REASON AND COMMON SENSE 


An Inquiry into Some Problems of Philosophy 


Late Research Fellow, King’s College, Cambridge 
With a Preface by Sir Desmond MacCarthy 
This is an original contribution to philosophy, the fruit of 
twenty-one years’ work, and was finished just before the 
death of the author, who was a member of a distinguished 
family of scholars 


355. net 


LOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF PROBABILITY 
RUDOLF CARNAP 


author of ** Logical Syntax of Language”’ 
In this long and scholarly work the author defines the 
concept of probability in the sense of degree of confirmation, 
and constructs a system of inductive logic. 


£2 2s. net 


SIX 
EXISTENTIALIST THINKERS 
H. J. BLACKHAM 


Summary but substantial accounts of the total thought of 

Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Jaspers, Marcel, Heidegger and 

Sartre. It is the first serious effort in English to reach a 

sympathetic understanding of Existentialism as a movement. 
15s net 
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The bloody, disastrous story of Dieppe is told compendiously and 
well, and the value to the Allies of the experience gained from this 
Operation is neither over- nor under-estimated. In Norway— 
though one would have welcomed more information from German 
sources about their reactions—Mr. Buckley contrives with great skill 
to achieve continuity and perspective in a narrative which calls for 
constant scene-shifting. If the Luftwaffe ensured our defeat, the 
General Staff guaranteed fiasco. Mr. Buckley is not particularly 
Jenient to the War Cabinet and to Whitehall—‘‘ Their slowly 
maturing plans *’ (he writes somewhere) ‘* had seemed to be ripening 
in the spring sunshine towards a modest degree of relative semi- 
finality *’"—and he does not overlook Mr. Chamberlain’s almost 
incredible blunder in broadcasting from the B.B.C. the news that 
our forces (under General Paget) at Aandalsnes had been evacuated 
while our forces at Namsos were still waiting to be taken off. He 
also reveals that the Force Commander at the latter place, General 
Carton de Wiart, was never informed that the projected pincer- 
movement on Trondheim (of which he was the northern pincer) had 
been—mainly as the result of a blustering speech by Mussolini— 
called off. 

The whole affair has, at this range, a certain Crimean bathos. 
The British army may conceivably fare worse on some future occasion, 
but it is at least comforting as well as justifiable to reflect that it is 
unlikely, as long as it adheres to its present methods of organisation 
and training, to put into the field fighting troops quite as unskilled 
as some of those in Norway. We got out of the whole thing lightly, 
thanks to the Royal Navy ; and perhaps the two most significant 
things in Mr. Buckley’s narrative—they are common to most 
accounts of withdrawals—are the lightness of our casualties and the 
success which almost invariably attended our counter-attacks. 


PETER FLEMING, 


Late Victorian Background 
When That I Was. By Dorothy McCall. (Faber. 18s.) 


Lapies who publish their memoirs have changed their procedure 
during the past thirty years. A generation ago their books could be 
expected to consist of trivial and usually inaccurate anecdotes about 
celebrities. More recently, however, Mary MacCarthy and Flora 
Thompson have demonstrated that agreeable volumes may be 
concocted out of the ingredients of family life, with few or no plums 
in the form of famous names. Mrs. McCall is the latest representative 
of this sisterhood. John Ruskin appears in her book for three lines, 
sneering at the weeds in Mrs. Kidd’s garden-path. H. H. Asquith 
occupies two lines as a schoolboy threatened with a breakdown in 
health from over-work. Jenny Lind flits through a brief paragraph. 
Otherwise the book is confined strictly to Mrs. McCall's parents, and 
six brothers and sisters, and eight half-brothers and half-sisters, and 
uncountable aunts, uncles and cousins. 

Her father was Dr. Joseph Kidd, from Limerick, who settled at 
Blackheath in the “40s and was a beloved ** G.P."* for well over 
half-a-century. Their rambling house, ‘* Brooklands,’’ with its 
garden and meadows and pond, is the heart of the whole book. 
Mrs. McCall provides many glimpses of the ‘* Blackheathens,’’ her 
neighbours in the “80s, when the community was still a rural village. 
Her book is not arranged in strict chronological order, but forms a 











THE 
WILDERNESS VOYAGE 


PETER GRIEVE 

A journey up the Brazilian and Bolivian 
rivers by three tiny river-boats—those 
‘civilising corpuscles’ which keep life 
in the little sitios, riverside settlements 
on stilts to which the forest has barely 
yielded toe-room. 


Recommended by the Book Society. 15s. net. 
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series of chapters on the main activities and delights of her chil 
—outings, parties, books, vehicles, games, and so forth, Her 
phenomenal memory recreates every detail of these experiences and 
her skilful choice of phrase renders them lively to the reader, When 
historical novelists come to write about the °80s, they will find here 
inexhaustible and dependable material for their backgrounds. What 
the interior of a bathing-machine looked like and felt like, what 
were the exact uses and social gradations of various types of Carriages, 
what particular scenes appeared on magic-lantern slides—these and 
a hundred other questions are accurately and entertainingly answered, 
The final chapters contain what Mrs. McCall remembers of her 
parents’ recollections, and thus carry the scene back to Limerick at 
the very beginning of the nineteenth century, and to naval life at 
Portsmouth just after the Napoleonic era. Inevitably these stories, 
transmitted through two memories, lack the richness of detail 
possessed by Mrs. McCall’s own experiences. 

She states that the book was first planned merely for the informa- 
tion of her grand-children, and a few of its pages may be of slight 
interest outside the family circle. She is somewhat addicted te 
literary clichés, and her allusions are not always accurate : on 
page 193 she mentions ** the first line of Virgil ’’ when she means the 
first line of the second book of the Aeneid. But even these un- 
professional touches contribute to the attractive and consistent 
character of the book. Mrs. McCall comes warmly alive to us as 
we read, and so we accept everything she says as authentic. Her 
power resides chiefly in her gusto. Now and again reason feebly 
protests that not every household in the '80s overflowed with affection 
and merriment as ** Brooklands *’ did ; but reason cannot prevent 
us from believing that the Kidd family was typical of many which 
made the late Victorian era, whatever its shortcomings, a time whea 
life could be gloriously enjoyed. LIONEL STEVENSON, 


A Study of Tintoretto 


Tintoretto. By Eric Newton. (Longmans. 50s.). 


Tue author of this study of Tintoretto keeps a busy eye on the vast 
oeuvre of the painter through 214 pages. He transmits much infor- 
mation in a loquacious style that is easy to peruse, and he has under- 
taken the task with considerable enterprise. It might be a mistake 
to pause and reflect upon some of the generalisations. It seems to 
me that statements, whether in reference to the essential character of 
Tintoretto’s art, or its relation to the work of contemporaries, or 
its place in the history of art, are sometimes considerably modified by 
several subsequent, though little related, statements. However, as 
we proceed, the atmosphere of special pleading thins, and out of the 
drift a fair appreciation emerges of Tintoretto’s character and of 
several aspects of his painting. There are excellent pages about his 
attitude to the nude and to ritual; the most valuable, it seems, ia 
the book. An interesting section describes the functions of the 
Scuola San Rocco and of other Venetian Scuole. 

What is really surprising is the absence of references to Venice as 
a place. Mr. Newton would be the first to recognise that not even 
(as he might feel) Tintoretto can be isolated from his time and its 
society ; but he has not seen that Tintoretto is one of the painters 
who least lend themselves to an analysis that disregards the daily 
landscape or seascape. (I noticed only one reference of the kind.) 
This is the more surprising because the discovery of Tintoretto is 
associated in the experience of most of us—for Ruskin too—with the 
impact of Venice herself; and this, not only because nearly all 
Tintoretto’s greatest paintings are there still. Surely the type of long 
Venetian countenance, for instance, is a consideration relevant to one 
of Tintoretto’s prevalent forms ; and such perceptions as the seeming 
rushing speed of a leisurely boat as it is beached. The best prepara- 
tions for the Scuola San Rocco are Venetian palaces and canals, 
particularly the chiaroscuro in side-canals with the darting prows of 
passing gondolas between massive walls. There is a handy and 
abstract formulation, some would say, of all such matters—architec- 
ture. Mr. Newton displays at no point a heightened awareness of 
building, the ubiquitous art ; and he cannot probe, he hardly seems 
conscious of, the immense range of Cinquecento creativeness, if we 
except Tintoretto’s, compared with our own. Some readers may 
find that Mr. Newton’s general and particular remarks about colour 
are particularly inopportune in view of his subject ; and that they 
have been determined by the same apparent lack of architectural 
interest. 

The 76 illustrations are well reproduced. A coloured reproduction 
figures as frontispiece. There is an interesting appendix by Mrs. 
Newton (Stella Pearce) on sixteenth century costume and fashion ia 
their bearing on the difficult matter of dating many of Tintoretto’s 
paintings. 

ADRIAN STOKES. 
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LORD ALDENHAM’S STATEMENT 





Tue Statement by the Rt. Hon. Lord Alden- 
ham, Chairman of Westminster Bank Limited, 
has been circulated to Shareholders, with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 31st 
December, 1951, which will be presented at 
the Annual General Meeting at the Head 
Office on Wednesday, 13th February. The 
following is a summary of the Statement. — 

Lord Aldenham, after recounting the year's 
changes in the Directorate, commented on the 
accounts. The Profit and Loss Account show ed 
a profit of £1,405,453, a decrease of £65,578 
compared with 1950. Operating expenses, 
mainly Staff costs, had continued to rise, but 
earnings had risen also; and the Bank should 
have been able to show an increased profit, in 
spite of increased taxation, but for the most 
unwelcome fall in pr.ces of British Govern- 
ment securities, which persisted throughout 
the year and, in the later months, became 
accentuated. This fall in Br.t.sh Government 
securities necessitated also a large encroach- 
ment upon the Bank’s internal reserves. 


RISE IN ADVANCES 


A notable feature of the 1951 Balance 
Sheet was a rise of nearly £54 m lion in the 
item “Advances to Customers and Other 
Accounts,” but a large proportion of this 
increase was due to borrowings by Public 
Authorities. Advances to industry and trade 
would have been appreciably larger had it 
not been for the Bank's compliance with the 
official policy of restraint upon lending. 

Changes in Government policy regarding the 
floating debt are responsible for the variations 
in the items “Treasury Deposit Receipts,” 
“Bills Discounted ” and “ Investments.” Dur- 
ing the year it became apparent that borrow- 
ing by the Government by way of Treasury 
Deposit Receipts was being replaced by the 
more normal method of issuing Treasury Bills. 

In November, H.M. Treasury decided to 
fund £1,000 million of Treasury Bills by an 
issue of an equivalent amount of Serial Fund- 
ing Loan Stock. By this means the Treasury 
had brought about a severe curtailment in the 
capacity of the banks to make _ further 
advances, and many would-be borrowers 
would find that it would be even harder for 
them to obtain from the Bank financial 
assistance which they might well consider to be 
merited 


DETERIORATION IN NATIONAI 
AFFAIRS 


The Chairman's Statement then proceeds to 
remark on the country’s economic position in 
terms which may be summarised as follows. 

The deterioration in our national affairs 
which the year 1951 has brought about is very 
much in all our minds. The Prime Minister 
told us in November that on the then existing 
trends and policies the United Kingdom would 
have in 1952 a deficit on its general balance 
of payments of between £500 million and 
£600 million, while the loss to the central gold 
and dollar reserve of the sterling area might 
be appreciably more. How gravely different 
a picture this gives compared with 1950, when 
the balance of payments for the United King- 
dom showed a surplus of £221 million, and 
the sterling area as a whole earned a gold 
and dollar surplus of £287 million, exclusive 
of Marshall Aid. 

The new Government has already taken two 
very important steps towards meeting our 
dangerous situation in making drastic cuts in 
Our imports and in restricting credit for non- 
essential purposes. But it cannot even be 


hoped that these st¢ps will be sufficient by 
themselves, and we have been warned by the 
Prime Minister of the need for further un- 
pleasant act‘on which the Government will 
have to take early this year. 


COMPLACENCY DEPRECATED 


It is greatly to be hoped that during 1952 
we shall give up any complacency induced by 
the expression “ the terms of trade have moved 
against us*"—as if that were an adequate 
excuse for failure to balance our external 
accounts. No business could survive for long 
that attempted to explain losses year after year 
by the fact that the terms of trade had moved 
against it; it would have to examine its buying 
and its selling methods, and above all its costs, 
and by economy or by increased productivity 
bring its accounts into balance. The nation 
must do the same. We have done much of 
which we may be proud in the way of increas- 
ing the volume of our exports since the war, 
but not yet enough. 

In almost every month from January to 
November the cost of living has gone up, 
and weekly wage rates have gone up more or 
less similarly. The increases in wages them- 
sclves cause further rises in prices, and rising 
pr.ces lead to continuous and successful pres- 
sure for higher wages; and that pressure 
cannot fairly be resisted by any one industry 
alone. 

Every increase in earnings, when not 
matched by increased production, lowers the 
purchasing power of the pound sterling and 
ultimately places a strain on its value in the 
foreign exchange market—and this at a time 
when all our efforts should be devoted to 
stabilising the value of our currency at home 
and abroad. 


NEED FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The solution of most of our economic 
problems lies ultimately in an increase of 
production, and since we already have a con- 
dition of full employment, we must secure an 
even greater output from our present labour 
force. We ought to be able to learn some- 
thing from the country whose industrial output 
has been sufficient not only to support a high 
standard of living, but also to permit assis- 
tance on a most generous scale to ourselves 
and to other countries. The reports of the 
teams which have been visiting the United 
States under the auspices of the Anglo- 
American Productivity Council are well worth 
our study 

There has been a most welcome increase of 
6 million tons in the total output of coal in 
1951 compared with 1950, and the highest esti- 
mate of output given in the Economic Survey 
has been surpassed. But when we consider the 
improvement in the economic affairs of our 
own country and of all Western Europe which 
could be brought about by an extra 20 million 
tons of British coal, we see the matter in a 
truer perspective. 


EXCHANGE VALUE OF THE POUND 


The need to defend the present exchange 
value of the pound sterling is very clear, and 
in this respect a special responsibility rests 
with the United Kingdom in view of her 
position as banker to the sterling area. The 
remedial measures already adopted by the 
Government and the fore-shadowing of others 
to follow may be taken as a token of our 
determination to defend the value of the 
pound and to restore its prestige throughout 
the world. 

The need to preserve the internal purchas- 
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ing power of our currency is scarccly less 
urgent. The question of how to check the 
constant tendency for prices to rise, which 
seems inherent in the cond:tion of full employ- 
ment, is one of the major problems of our 
times, and one wh.ch by no means concerns 
this country alone. A real injustice is indicted 
on all individuals whose incomes are fixed; 
and the rise in prices is a factor which is 
constantly in mind in the Bank in try.ng to 
hold the balance fairly between Staff salaries 
and the Bank's earning powers. 


IMPORTANCE OF THRIFT 

The effect of falls in the purchasing power 
of money upon savings is particularly harmful. 
Unless the present Government's efforts to 
stabilise the pound are successful both the 
large and the small saver w Il see the purchas- 
ing power of their savings again decrease. Yet 
we all know that more and more savings are 
required both to reduce the pressure on con- 
sumer goods and to provide more modern and 
more efficient machinery for our industries. 

[here js an ingrained habit of thrift among 
the British people which could do much to 
check the immediate evils of inflation if it were 
again encouraged, or were at least not actively 
d scouraged by the instability of the currency 
as in recent years. The net additions year by 
year to National Savings have dwindled from 
£444 million in 1946 to the tiny figure of £34 
million (after allowing for repayment of 
Defence Bonds) in 1951, and we shall have lost 
a most valuable weapon against inflation if 
this trend is not soon reversed. 

We might therefore do well to alter our 
national attitude towards the man who saves. 
It is true that there are many posters exhort- 
ing him to save, but besides the loss of pur- 
chasing power of savings through inflation 
there are other obstacles in his way. There is 
little inducement for a rich man to save or 
even to refrain from spend ng his cap'tal. If 
he does either, h's net income is_ hardly 
affected; and as much as 80 per cent, of his 
capital may go in death duties. As for those 
persons of moderate means who help by sav- 
ing out of hard-earned income, it might weil 
suit the nation to respond to their efforts by 
further increasing the number of tax-free 
National Savings Certificates that they are 
allowed to hold. 


FLEXIBLE BANK RATE WELCOMED 


We cannot but welcome the return to a 
flexible Bank Rate as a measure against infla- 
tion. British banking may justly claim that the 
technique of the Bank Rate was first evolved 
in this country; but this essential part of the 
mechanism of cred't control has for too long 
remained idle. Whatever justification there 
may have been for not us'ng the Bank Rate in 
circumstances in which the need was to stimu- 
late demand, there can be none at present 
when the need is, on the contrary, to damp 
down excessive demand. There can b¢ little 
doubt that an important part of the influence 
of a change in the Bank Rate was always 
psychological. 

A rise in the Bank Rate was formerly 
accepted by the business world as a sign that 
a contraction of credit was needed and was 
imminent, and the business world quickly 
responded. ‘The recent return to a policy of 
a flexible Bank Rate has been accepted as such 
a Sgn, and has proved, with the other 
measures taken at the same time, more sig- 
nificant than the actual rise in the rate. 

Lord Aldenham’'s Statement concludes, “ If 
it were possible during 1952 for the Govern- 
ment and the employers and the Trade 
Unions, working together, to get it across to 
our whole nation that there is no heaven- 
ordained standard of living for the British 
people, and that it is only by our own efforts 
that we can surmount the difficulties with 
which we are at present surrounded, | should 
feel great confidence that the grisly spectre 
of idleness and hunger, so rightly raised as 
a warning by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had been for ever laid.” 
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Fiction 


Catherine Carter. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. (Macmillan. 
12s. 6d.) 
Flowers Beneath the Scythe. By 


10s. 6d.) 


The Rebellion of the Hanged. By B. Traven. 
Duff. (Hale. 10s. 6d.) 

End as a Man. By Calder Willingham. (Lehmann. 
Barbary Shore. By Norman Mailer. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
REVIEWERS live in constant hope of discovering an immortal master- 
piece, which is why they so often have to make an effort to be sensible 
and lay aside absolute and eternal standards. The trouble is that 
almost any other standards are at the mercy of one’s humour or 
rate of metabolism from week to week. No fireworks, then, this 
week—no masterpieces, near-masterpieces or quasi-masterpieces. 
Anybody who habitually gets through one or more novels a week, 
however, is likely to find Catherine Carter a sound choice. It is a 
fluent and workmanlike job, done with a pretty feeling for the 
theatre, or at any rate for the glamour of the theatre, and makes an 
altogether better impression than the earlier novels of Miss Pamela 
Hansford Johnson that I have read. Her actor-manager, Henry 
Peverel, the genius of the Belvedere, ** a Palladian edifice in Welling- 
ton Street,’ bears a certain physical likeness, as she observes, to 
Henry Irving; but then, she tells us, identification should cease : 
this is not theatrical biography, Miss Johnson says, nor yet a novel 
of the theatre, but ** a love-story."" The youthful Catherine, who 
had genius and a will of her own, joined Peverel’s company, sat at 
his feet, fell adoringly in love with him, was silently rejected, married 
Malcolm, who was homosexual without knowing it, out of pride 
and disappointment, and grew in stature as an actress. Peverel’s 
fear of having to share the limelight with anybody was painfully 
stimulated by her dawning greatness, but was slowly dissolved by the 
magnitude of her passion for him, until in the end they achieved the 
perfection of harmony in mutual and married love and in collabo- 
rative art. The later phases of this love story are too prolonged, 
but there are acute and sparkling little scenes and the Lyceum aura is 
always very nicely conveyed. 

Mr. Gwyn Jones's quiet and reticent tone of voice is compas- 
sionate, but as a novelist he lacks vitality. His Welsh poeticalness— 
which is perhaps a shade more studied and ** literary *’ than it need 
have been—does not make up for this deficiency, but rather tends 
to arrest what is at best a slow-moving and oddly cumbrous tale. 
The Welsh scene in The Flowers beneath the Scythe is solidly middle- 
class. In 1913 Christine, at the age of eighteen, fell lyrically in love 
with Rhys, who was killed in the war soon after they had married. 
Years later she married Owen, whose war experience had made of 
him in some sort a pacifist politician. Mr. Gwyn Jones pursues or 
half-pursues the theme of Anglo-German relations during the 
thirties in sincere and modest terms, but without coming to im- 
aginative grips with it, so that Owen's death before Dunkirk in 1940 
and Christine’s second widowhood miss their intended effect. Mr. 
Gwyn Jones is surprisingly unaffected, but perhaps a little blood and 
thunder would, so to speak, do him good. 


The Gwyn Jones. (Dent- 
Translated by Charles 


10s. 6d.) 








as Individuals 
by Len Howard 


“She is one of those remarkable people who have the 
ability to win the cemplete confidence of wild birds.” 

~-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

“With detatled fidelity, she chronicles the story of ten 

A lovely book 

—DAILY MAIL 

10s. 6d. 


years communion with her garden birds. 
replete with knowledge and much beauty.” 


10 photos by Erie Hosking, foreword by Julian Huxley. 
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Blood and guts, if not blood and thunder, lend a naive quality to 
The Rebellion of the Hanged, a disappointing novel of the mysterious 
B. Traven—surely German by birth and upbringing—the author On 
The Death Ship and several other novels almost as good, This 
describes a characteristic incident of the Revolution in Mexico— the 
revolt of the brutally exploited Indians in a lumber camp in the jungle 
where as punishment for not felling a sufficient weight of mahogany 
they were strung up from a tree and left to be devoured by myriads of 
insects. The feeling behind the story, which has its moments, is 
patently genuine, but the narrative style is explanatory to excess, the 
irony is blunt, the conclusion over-didactic. 

I am not sure what to make of End as a Man. It is American and 
a first novel, which pictures with angry relish the life of a group of 
cadets at a military academy in the South. How much point there is 
in the novel seems to me to depend largely—not entirely—on how 
accurate the picture is, how truthful in satirical temper. The discipline 
of the academy is, in all its details, stark, staring mad ; _ the cadets, 
almost without exception, are foul-mouthed, depraved, treacherous 
and maudlin. Some of the passages of comedy may be just a form ot 
j ing, others run to a fantastication which is entirely beyond me. 
But the appalling Jacko de Paris and his crew cannot, I fear, be 
mere comic extravagance. An immature book, but in its way an 
alarming one. 7 


Even more alarming, though in a different way, is Barbary Shore, 
by the American author of The Naked and the Dead, which | did not 
read. It is some time since a novel has irritated me by its mixed 
triviality and pretentiousness as much as Barbary Shore. The 
falsity, the empty knowingness, the unconscious revelation of 
this novel, which seems to be about nothing and everything in the 
setting of a New York boarding-house, are just horrid. 

R. D. CHARQUES., 


Pelican Philosopher 


Spinoza. By Stuart Hampshire. (Pelican Books. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. A. J. Ayer has found a first-class book to introduce his new 
series of Pelicans on the great philosophers. Mr. Hampshire is not 
a Spinozist, nor has he hitherto shown much greater sympathy for 
metaphysics than Mr. Ayer himself, but this study of Spinoza is a 
model of lucid exposition and appreciative criticism. It is a difficult 
book, as Mr. Hampshire admits, but he claims that Spinoza is 
** supremely worth studying ’’ because he ‘* exhibits the meta- 
physical mird and temperament at its purest and most intense.”’ 

Refusing to regard him primarily as a follower of Descartes, Mr. 
Hampshire shows how Spinoza (who was born, like Locke, in 1632) 
tried to demonstrate that all problems, whether metaphysical, 
scientific or moral, could be solved as purely intellectual problems, 
on the model of Euclid’s geometry. Mr. Hampshire suggests that 
the coherence theory of truth, which Spinoza summed up in the 
aphorism ‘* Truth is the criterion of itself,’* is the central tenet of 
Spinoza’s doctrine. Without such a theory of truth, Spinoza could 
scarcely have maintained that the universe. is one substance. For 
whereas Descartes he!d that mind and body were two different sorts 
of reality, Spinoza held that there was only one sort of reality, and 
that mind was the expression of ** the idea of ’’ the body. More- 
over, Spinoza identified God with Nature, saying that ** the power 
of God is the same as His essence.”” Thus opposed to traditional 
theology, Spinoza was constantly pleading (writes Mr. Hampshire) 
** for a purely naturalistic and scientific study of all aspects ot 
thought and behaviour."" Though a moralist, Spinoza was not con- 
cerned with moral praise and blame; as a consistent determinist, 
he held that all actions (including those good and bad) were explicable 
in terms of causal laws. Yet in spite of denying free-will, Spinoza 
saw the possibility of some men achieving his own brand of freedom, 
eg he defined as ** living according to the dictates of reasoa 
alone.”’ 

Spinoza’s reputation has been a curious one. A Jew, he was 
rejected by his fellow Jews ; a metaphysician to whom God was 
indispensable, he was traduced as an ** atheist ’’ by empiricists (like 
Hume) who eliminated God : and though he was, as Mr. Hampshire 
says, ‘‘ the most uncompromising of rationalists,’’ he was hailed 
as a Romantic by Goethe and Shelley and as an Idealist in Victorian 
Oxford. It has been left to two living writers, first Miss Ruth L. 
Saw, and now Mr. Stuart Hampshire, a New College don of the 
Wittgenstein school, to put Spinoza into sober perspective. The 
only faults I can find in Mr. Hampshire’s book concern the bio- 
graphical chapter and the index ; they are both too short. 

MAURICE CRANSTON. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


THE INFLATION DANGER 








The Annual Meeting of Lloyds Bank 
Limited will be held in London on February 
15th. 

In his Statement accompanying the report 
and account for 1951 the Chairman, The 
Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, D.C.L., 
D.L.. says that the profit, at £1,815,858, is 
£54,255 higher than in the previous year and 
may be considered satisfactory in view of 
the continued increase in running expenses. 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts, at 
£1,171 millions, show a comparatively small 
increase of £22 millions on the year. Loans 
and Advances are £53 millions higher, at £342 
millions, and it is difficult to visualise any 
immediate fall in this item in spite of the 
determination to reduce the supply of credit 
for less essential purposes. 

When the new Government assumed office, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh shows, “they were 
confronted with a situation which if not des- 
perate was desperately critical; our national 
standard of living, our daily bread, is in more 
acute danger than ever before in our long 
history. 

“The crisis in our overseas payments has 
not come upon us out of a clear sky. Even 
twelve months ago, the situation was already 
one of great danger. With rearmament 
beginning and taxable capacity already 
strained to the limit, there were all the mak- 
ings of an inflationary upsurge, and a country 
in which inflation is rampant will always 
experience the greatest difficulty in balancing 
its overscas payments. 


RETURN TO MONETARY DISCIPLINE 
“In one respect, the remed.al measures now 


adopted dffer from those employed on 
previous occasions—and it is fundamental: 
namely, the dec'sion to reinforce the physical 


controls by the use of monetary measures. 
This is the most important change in our 
official policies for many years past for, how- 
ever painful they may be, the new monetary 
measures do hold out hope for our future 
economic recovery. 

“ H.therto, there has at all times been more 
than enough money in existence to feed the 
inflation; what we have needed has been an 
actual reduction in the volume of deposits. 
The authorities, could bring about such a con- 
traction by limiting the cash reserves of the 
banks but the adoption of this method was 
formerly ruled out by the determination to 
peg the Treasury bill rate at around 4 per 
cent. To end this system was thus the first 
indispensable step towards the resumption of 
control by the authorities over the volume of 
bank deposits.” 

Lord Balfour of .Burleigh shows how the 
halting of inflation can assist in the solution 
of specific problems of great urgency, such as 
the need for more coal, the need to fill the half 
million or more vacant jobs in defence 
industry, to curb imports and step up exports. 

In conclusion, he urges that we must all 
play our part, uncomfortable though it may 
be, in keeping prices under control, for run- 


away inflation “could destroy almost over- 
night the whole complex structure of our 
daily life, carefully built up over long years. 


The process will be painful—it has already 
proved so to the banks, who have suffered tens 


of millions of depreciation in the market value 
of the r gilt-edged investments. But for the 
Countless victims of inflation—the millions 
Whose incomes have not kept pace with 
mounting prices—the return to some degree 
of monetary discipline holds out the first real 
hope of a tolerable future.” 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 





ILLUSIONS FOSTERED BY INFLATION 





EXTRACTS FROM THE LATE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 





THE 116th annual general meeting of Midland 
Bank Limited will be held on February 15th 
at the Head Office, Poultry, London, E.C. 


The Directors deeply regret the loss by sudden 
death of their distinguished Chairman, The Most 
Hon. the Marquess of Linlithgow. In the 
circumstances they feel it to be fitting that his 
Statement which was at an advanced stage of 
preparation at the time of his death, should 
appear without amendment, Extracts therefrom 
follow. 


The Statement begins with a reference to 
the disappointing setback of 1951 and stresses 
in particular the shrinkage in the purchasing 
power of the pound and the deterioration in 
the balance of payments. The setback was 
attributable in part to the demands of rearma- 
ment, but evidence was cited of general over- 
strain in the economy, and the need was 
emphasised for greater flexibility throughout 
the system. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


It would be absurd, the statemcht continues, 
to look for a single remedy for overstrain and 
rigidity. Direct curtailment of public and 
private cap‘tal construction has been resorted 
to more than once already, as has direct 
restriction of imports, and no one supposes 
that these alone will this time be more last- 
ingly effective than in the past. There is room 
for fiscal measures, though at this stage 
probably only by re- allocating the burden ‘so 
as to increase the incentives to work and 
resourcefulness, rather than by aiming at a 
more powerful impact on spending power as 
a whole. Relief, too, may be found by 
economies in current Government expenditure. 
Financial controls, especially over borrowing 
for capital and other transactions, have again 
been tightened in pursuance of the general 
purpose; and the new monetary conditions 
may be expected, through their effect upon 
the lending powers of the banks, to deflect 
some of the less urgent demands upon the 
nation’s productive capacity. Beyond all these 
measures, however, is the need for greater 
elasticity in the economic system as a whole. 
Government measures alone cannot suffice; 
complete and speedy success requires en- 
lightened support for a plainly expounded 
policy, fair in its incidence and designed to 
serve the national interest as a whole. Hence 
a useful groundwork is to identify and expose 
in the plainest possible terms some of the 
illusions created or fostered by inflation. 

The first may be called the illusion of 
welfare, which springs from the fact that 
inflation is usually accompanied by over-full 
employment with rising incomes. Too often 
it is forgotten that the inevitable concomitant 
of inflation is a cumulative rise in prices, 
including even the basic living costs. Further, 
the burden of taxation tends to grow, if only 
because of the diminution of the real value of 
income tax allowances and the movement of 
increasing incomes into the range of high tax 
rates. Thus inflation accounts for the fact 
that, despite successive post-war budget reliefs 
for smaller incomes, the number of people 
paying income tax today is larger than ever 
before. 

Secondly, there is the illusion of security. 
The loss of value of accumulated savings, 
through long-continued inflation, has latterly 
become widely appreciated and may indeed 
have been a deterrent to fresh saving out of 
current incomes, thus giving added impetus to 
the inflationary trend. Less widely appre- 
hended are the similar effects upon the 


adequacy of personal provision against mis- 
fortune, as through life insurance and contri- 
butory ‘schemes for the protection of widows 
and orphans, and upon the effectiveness of 
pensions schemes and social service provisions. 
A further count against inflation is that it 
creates an illusion of prosperity. In times of 
inflation business profits, as ordinarily com- 
puted, show an expansive trend, and Govern- 
ment revenue from taxation of profits, is 
correspondingly buoyant. But just because 
profits are easier to make than in more 
rigorous times the incentives to economical 
production and distribution are weakened. 
In reality, the profits themselves are largely 
illusory, but taxation is levied on the basis of 
the fortuitously swollen figures. Thus some 
part of the tax on profits—and perhaps even 
some part of the dividend paid out—may in 
effect have been levied on the capital in the 
business, while true profits, so far from in- 
creasing, may in reality have been shrinking. 
The process of inflation in this country is 
evidence of a persistent attempt to do more, 
by way of consumption, capital construction 
and defence, than our current productive 
resources and effort would justify—an attempt, 
that is, to live beyond our means. 
CORRECTIVE POLICY 
Referring to the changes in monctary 
arrangements announced last November, the 
Statement notes the clear recognition by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the fact that 
drastic, unregulated deflation is no proper 
corrective for inflation. True, it reverses the 
trend of monetary conditions; but experience 
between the two wars, here and elsewhere, 
showed that it creates as many grave diffi- 
culties, multiple frictions and gross inequities 
as it can ever remove by the arresting of 


inflation. Too often the attempt has been 
made to go back in our tracks—with disastrous 
results. There is sound reasoning in the 


attempt to bring about the removal of the 
inflationary element of demand, so as to 
achieve a steady equilibrium in the monetary 
system, while avoiding resort to indiscriminate 
and ruthless monetary deflation. Controlled 
deflation, if skilfully managed, is carefully 
regulated with close and continuous regard for 
the dividing line between over-full and full 
employment, between debilitating strain and 
continuous, healthy activity. 

Monetary action of th:s sort, however, can- 
not safely be charged with the entire responsi- 
bility for restoring health to our economic 
system. It has properly to be regarded as one 
part of a gencral assault on rigidity and 
inflexibility throughout the economic system, 


EFFECTS ON THE BANKS 

The Statement examines the allegation, 
critics of the Government's policy, that the 
recent monetary measures will yield to the 
banks wholly unwarrentable enrichment at the 
expense of the taxpayer and the borrowing 
customer. It contains the result of a calcula- 
tion showing that any likely addition, through 
higher interest rates, to the net income of the 
banks after taxation will go only a small part 
of the way to making good the entrench- 
ments, due to writing-down of investments, 
on inner reserves that have been unavoidable 
in the long period of rising yields in the capital 
market. Just as the Government's purpose is 
“to make and keep sterling strong,” so it is 
in the interests of all that the banks of this 
country should maintain their record—perhaps 
unique in the history of our troubled times—- 
of unquestioned stability and strength. 


by 
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Shorter Notices 


Bernard Shaw. By A.C. Ward. (Longmans. 
10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book introduces Longman’s new series 
of literary lives, which are pleasantly pro- 
duced to sell at half-a-guinea and are 
intended to serve ** both as the biography of 
an author and a critical assessment of his 
work.’’ One can think of no author more 
difficult to write about at the present time 
than that angelic stylist and frivolous 
reformer, that heartless old windbag, Shaw. 
But Mr. Ward rises heroically to the chal- 
lenge, and gives us a book which will surely 
sweep several earlier studies of Shaw from 
our shelves. Wisely he packs the biograph- 
ical part of his book into a brisk 10,000 
words, and applies himself in the other 
chapters to exposition and criticism. His 
point of view is liberal and moderate, and 
\\ppropriately he rates highest the plays of 
Shaw's middle period, from Man and Super- 
man to The Apple Cart. The earlier plays— 
from Widowers’ Houses to Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion—prepare no one, Mr. 
Ward suggests, for Shaw’s forward leap as 
** thinker, as playwright and as _ prose 
értist '’ in Man and Superman. Clearly Mr. 
Ward has very little liking for the plays of 
Shaw's last surréaliste phase. Moreover, 
Mr. Ward is severe on Shaw's non-dramatic 
writing, which, he says, ** Shaw was inclined 
to over-rate."" Mr. Ward adds: *‘* Like 
many writers before him, Shaw was an 
unsure judge of his own powers, and even 
of the real nature of his talent."’ But while 
he laments that Shaw gave to ‘* mere 
pedagogy ** much that might have gone to 
creative writing, Mr. Ward ends handsomely 
(and perhaps extravagantly) by saying that 
Shaw contributed more to our imaginative 


and spiritual heritage than any other 
contemporary writer. M. C. 
New Letters of Robert Browning. Edited 


with introduction and notes by William 

Clyde DeVane and Kenneth Leslie 

Knickerbocker. (Murray. 30s.) 
Hav Browning been as fine a letter-writer as 
the earlier romantic poets who lived or died 
in Italy, this volume would no doubt have 
appeared before now. It might also have 
aroused the usual indignation about British 
manuscripts roosting in the U.S.A. Here are 
400 pages of perhaps as many letters (the 
editors have not numbered or listed them) ; 
all—except those in the Dyce and Forster 
collection—in public or private American 
hands, and nearly all hitherto unpublished. 
It was useful and necessary to publish them, 
as a step towards a ** Complete Corres- 
pondence.*" But these are not the letters of 
a poet, nor even—apart from business dis- 
cussions with his publisher—of a literary 
man. Browning,drawn out of his course,could 
write letters to Elizabeth Barrett so richly 
readable that the moralists of 1899 thought 
they ought not to be read. In this general 
correspondence we have him dry and dis- 
creet—a busy, travelling, egotistic man of 
many acquaintances, scribbling hasty es- 
sentials in the first undistinguished phrase- 
ology that comes to mind. There are some 
better examples: thoughtful passages’ to 
John Forster, who receives a moving 
account of Elizabeth's death ; letters to his 
sister Sarianna where the patter has a genial 
flexibility ; early letters to Macready from a 
warm believer in his own dramatic powers. 
But the percentage of memorabilia is small 


enough. The two editors have worked 
hard to identify and annotate every reference. 
The Chicago Railway Guide, for instance, 
combined literature with Official data by 
printing a time-table embellished with 
Browning’s poems. He himself makes no 
objection when a part of Sordello reaches 
him in this format. In the light of the 
present volume we can understand that 
attitude ; the project was remunerative. 


The Life and Loyalties of Thomas Bruce. 
A Biography of Thomas, Earl of Ailesbury 
and Elgin, Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
to King Charles II and to King James II : 
1656-1741. By the Earl of Cardigan. 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul. 2ls.) 


Tuomas, Earl of Ailesbury was born in 
1656. He was Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber to King Charles II for a few weeks 
and to King James II. Accused of plots 
against William and Mary, he fled, after 
imprisonment in the Tower, to the Conti- 
nent in 1698, and died in Brussels in 1741. 
In 1728 he began an autobiography which he 
finished in a couple of years. He must have 
had all the pleasures of authorship and few 
of its pains, for he wrote straight on as fancy 
moved him, with no plan, no divisions into 
chapters, no attempt at chronology. He 
described his work modestly as **a Domestic 
Diary, a Discourse by the Fireside.’’ His 
descendant, Lord Cardigan, has retold the 
events in chronological order with numerous 
quotations from the original, which was 
printed by the Roxburghe Club in 1890. 
There must be many statements in the 
original which would be useful to the social 
historian. One such is the account of a kind 
of life insurance, arranged between two 
private individuals, with the dreadful result 
that one of them is always longing for the 
death of the other. In this volume the only 
event that raises the subject of the biography 
to interest is his part in the return of James 
to his capital for one week after his flight. 
By crediting his hero with feelings and obser- 
vations for which he does not give written 
evidence, Lord Cardigan clothes him with 
the unreality of a historical novel. A re- 
print of the original document, prefaced by 
a chronological statement of events, would 
have been more useful to historians. 
H. F. 


Rome Alive. By Christopher Kininmonth, 
(John Lehmann. 18s.) 4 
This is a good piece of nostalgic topography. 
There are so many books about Roman 
Rome, Mediaeval Rome, Renaissance Rome, 
Baroque Rome, that it is pleasant to have one 
just about what it is like being in Rome now. 
Mr. Kininmonth makes historical excursions 
here and there as it pleases him, and it is 
easy to be pleased too. But more entertain- 
ing are his observations of Rome today. 
There is a particularly witty passage about 
the alarming swagger affected by Roman 
youths. Do they, wonders Mr. Kininmonth, 
in some deserted place among the rubbish 
practise it, and point out each others’ faults ? 
The photographs are good. By no means 
all are of the Forum and St. Peter’s ; there 
are plenty of trattorias and _pasticcerias 
and ferrotranvias and all the little bits 
of everyday life which you find in every 
city and which are so different in Rome 
from anywhere else. For those who have 
been to Rome and want to go again but 
cannot afford it, this book is an excellent 
pis-aller. WesGls Bs 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
LIMITED 


EFFORTS TO COMBAT INFLATION 





THE EARL OF SELBORNE ON 
COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The 119th Annual General Meeting of 
National Provincial Bank Limited will be held 
on 14th February in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman (The Rt. Hon. 
The Earl of Selborne, P.C., C.H.): 

The net profit for the year is £1,469,765, 
This compares with £1,454,811 for 1950. An 
interim dividend of 74 per cent. has been paid; 
it is proposed to pay a final dividend of 74 
per cent.; to make an appropriation to Con- 
tingencies of £750,000; thereafter a balance of 
£957,723 will remain to be carried forward. 

The past few weeks have seen a transfor- 
mation in the financial atmosphere. The ill 
effects of six years of extravagance cannot be 
repaired in a few months, but the Government 
has given evidence of its determination to put 
a stop to inflation, which was clearly its first 
duty. Inflation may be unavoidable in time 
of war or under the stress of rapid rearma- 
ment, but in times of peace it is inexcusable. 
It is a primary duty of the Government of 
every civilised country to maintain a stable 
currency. 

The control of bank credit and capital 
investment are merely the mechanical devices 
for managing the flow of money; inflation can 
only be stopped if the underlying pressures 
can also be controlled. In particular, the 
Government must limit the demands on our 
resources made by it and by the nationalised 
industries for which it is responsible. It is not 
in the national interest that private industry 
and trade should bear the whole brunt of the 
restriction of credit and higher charges. We 
cannot have a system of tight credit and high 
rates for industry and laxity in expenditure and 
cheap money for public updertakings 


NEED FOR ECONOMIES AND 
REDUCED TAXATION 


The plain fact is that the present level of 
national and local taxation is causing a steady 
erosion of personal, industrial and national 
assets. If, therefore, this country is to regain 
its economic health and increase its preduc- 
tivity, there must be a drastic reduction of 
taxation and a reform of its incidence. But the 
Budget has to be balanced if we are not to 
have a runaway inilation. In order to lower 
taxation. therefore, Government expenditure 
must be reduced. Economies are always un- 
pleasant, but it will be more unpleasant if we 
are left without the means to buy food and 
raw materials from abroad. ; 

1 welcome the initial steps the Government 
has taken to restore confiuence abroad in our 
solvency. We must honour our obligations, 
even if it involves some reduction in our 
standard of living. It is the only way to fe- 
establish our credit in the world. 

There remains the greatest problem of all 

the question of wages, prices and cost of 
living. These are all chasing one another, and 
until the vicious spiral is broken the prospects 
of a recovery must be regarded ‘as doubtful. 
Unless costs can be kept down, we cannot 
hope to sell our goods abroad in the face 
of competition. In this matter, as in others, 
both Labour and Management must recognise 
that half a loaf is better than no bread, and 
their fullest co-operation in the spirit of 
partnership is more than ever necessary 

Without an increase of productivity and 
export there is no hope of maintaining either 
our present standard of life or our position in 
the world. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER a fresh slide markets are beginning to 
show some resistance. I doubt, however, 
whether one should expect prices to consoli- 
date on any firm line in these early days of 
Mr. Butler's programme. All that one can say 
at this stage is that long-term investors are 
beginning to examine the current lure of 
quotations, especially in relation to leading 
industrial equity shares on which the yield 
on well-covered dividends is now between 
5} and 6 per cent. At teday’s levels the 
inducement to sell has obviously become 
much less strong than a month ago. This is 
a time for laying plans and waiting for 
opportunities on dull days rather than for a 
policy of full investment. 


Bankers on Inflation 


If investors need any further warnings of 
the gravity of the crisis beyond the grim 
words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
they will find them in equally grim terms in 
the annual statements of the bank chairmen. 
Seldom have the bankers spoken with 
greater forthrightness than this year, and 
although the emphasis on different aspects of 
policy naturally varies from speech to speech 
there is unanimity on the urgent need to put in 
hand a vigorous policy not of deflation but 
certainly of disinflation. Appearing above 
the name of Lord Linlithgow, who, until his 
death a fortnight ago, was chairman of the 
bank, the annual statement issued by the 
Midland Bank is an indictment of inflation 
in the most powerful terms. Lord Linlith- 
gow scts out clearly for all to see four 
illusions created or fostered by inflation. 
The illusion of ** welfare ** springs from the 
fact that inflation is usually accompanied 
by over-full employment with rising incomes. 
What is forgotten is the steep rise in the cost 
of living and in the level of taxation. The 
illusion of ** security ** blinds investors to 
the loss in value of accumulated savings and 
to the effects of depreciated’ purchasing 
power on the adequacy of all forms of 
personal provision. Lord Linlithgow also 
exposes the illusion of ** progress" as 
mirrored in record totals of bank deposits 
and other measures of business expansion 
which may merely reflect nothing more than 
rising levels of prices and costs. Finally, the 
illusion of ** prosperity “* is fostered by 
increased totals of business profits as 
ordinarily computed, which mask the incid- 
ence of increased replacement costs. Lord 
Linlithgow has no difficulty in showing that 
the time has come to make an assault on 
rigidity and inflexibility throughout the 
economic system, but he wisely emphasises 
that the Government’s measures can only 
succeed if they enlist the full co-operation of 
all sections of the community. 

R.M. Assets 


Lines 


Reports—and denials of reports—of take- 
over deals continue to sway prices of ship- 
ping shares. As |] have emphasised, it is 
dangerous for the ordinary investor to take 
a hand in those shares which “have been 
hoisted sharply on the basis of unconfirmed 
hopes of a purchase bid. If no deal goes 
through the quotation usually reacts just as 
quickly as it has previously improved. 
There is no doubting, however, the 
perity of the shipping industry 


pros- 


and it seems 


to me there are opportunities for picking up 
shares in some of the leading companies on 
an attractive basis. For the serious investor 
the £1 units of Royal Mail Lines should prove 
good value for money at today’s price of 
28s. In each of the past five years this com- 
pany has paid a 7} per cent. dividend out 
of earnings which have ranged between 
14 per cent. and 23} per cent. A buyer at 
28s. therefore gets a return of just over 
5} per cent. on a well-covered dividend. 
This takes no account of the fact that for 
1950 the 7} per cent. was supplemented by 
a 2 per cent. payment from capital profits. 
This 2 per cent. was paid tax free, and as the 
capital reserve stilt stands at £500,000 it 
seems a reasonable inference that the board 
may continue this policy. I am not suggest- 
ing that one is entitled to assume that the 
tax-free payment out of capital reserve will 
be regularly forthcoming, but it is worth 
pointing out that if one adds in this payment 
the yield is brought up to 8 per cent. What 
is perhaps more impressive is the immense 
strength of this company’s assets.. Taking 
the book value of assets in the 1950 balance- 
sheet the net asset value of the £1 units 
works out at 68s. 9d. Surplus liquid assets 
alone are equal to 35s. a unit. On this basis, 
therefore, a buyer at 28s. is paying less than 
the net liquid asset value and, of course, 
nothing at all for the company’s fleet. At 
one time last year the units were up to 
36s., so that there is ample scope for a 
recovery from today’s level. 


Saving and Taxation 


Much the same argument is developed by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the chairman of 
Lloyds Bank, who makes the telling point 
that if only inflation can be halted there need 
be no more fear of the wages spiral. He also 
stresses the key importance of a recovery in 
the volume of savings. Revived savings, he 
points out, are among the few things which 
will make possible the reduction in taxation 
necded to restore incentive and stimulate 
preduction. A similar plea for reduced 
taxation is put in by the Earl of Selborne, 
chairman of the National Provincial Bank, 
who calls for a substantial reduction in 
Government expenditure. ** Cuts in expen- 
diture are never easy to make or popular, 
but some cuts are essential if taxation is not 
actually to be increased to meet the increas- 
ing cost of the rearmament programme ; 
still heavier cuts must be devised if taxation 
is to be reduced. And a reduction in the 
present level of taxation is imperative.”’ 
In the field of savings a constructive proposal 
put forward by Lord Aldenham, the West- 
minster Bank chairman, is that there should 
be a further increase in the number of tax- 
free National Savings Certificates which the 
small investor is allowed to hold. Discussing 
the effects of the recent change in Bank Rate, 
the Westminster Bank chairman points out 
that an important part of the influence of 
such a move is psychological. 


Woolworth Profits Record 


Nothing seems to halt the record-breaking 
progress of F. W. Woolworth and Company, 
the chain stores group. In every year since 
1943 this company has succeeded in achiev- 
ing an increase in earnings. Last year, in 
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face of rising costs and difficulties on the 
supply side, net profit, which was arrived at 
after charging £1,974,076 more for taxation 
than in 1950, rose by £841,403 to £6,196,675 
It is clear that if one adds back the tax 
provision trading results rose by over 
£2,800,000. Here is fresh evidence, if it 
were needed, of the efficiency of the Wool- 
worth management and of the benefits of 
the policy of expansion which has been 
steadily pursued for so many years. There 
can be little doubt that when the full report 
is issued it will show that a new record turn- 
over was achieved, the advantages of which 
have more than offset higher costs. Nobody 
will have expected an increase in the divi- 
dend from the 42} per cent. rate established 
for 1950, and the Woolworth board lives up 
to its reputation for prudent finance jn 
merely maintaining this rate and putting 
large sums to reserves. The allocations to 
development reserve at £500,000 and to 
general reserve at £750,000 are repeated, and 
£350,000, against £250,000, is transferred to 
pension funds. The carry-forward is up by 
nearly £870,000 to the impressive figure of 
£2,367,121. If one makes full allowance 
for Profits Tax, earnings indicated by the 
latest figures work out at 64 per cent. on the 
Ordinary capital, so that the 423 per cent, 
dividend rate is covered by an ample margin, 
The 5s. Ordinary units at 41s. 6d. are yield- 
ing not far short of 5} per cent. Before the 
recent slide in industrial equities, which has 
raised the average yield on leading ** blue 
chips ** to nearly 5} per cent., one could 
have said that Woolworth Ordinaries were 
now decidedly attractive. I still feel that 
Woolworths should not be sold. 


Cable Dividend Surprise 


In its first two years as an investment 
trust and financing company Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) has achieved impressive 
results. A year ago, in announcing a 6 per 
cent. dividend on the Ordinary stock, Sir 
Edward Wilshaw and his colleagues ex- 
ceeded City expectations. They have now 
done so again in supplementing the 6 per 
cent. dividend by a 2 per cent. cash bonus, 
thus bringing up the total distribution for 
1951 to 8 per cent. Profits, before tax, rose 
last year from £369,000 to £541,000, and 
after deducting £216,000, against £187,000, 
for U.K. taxation the net balance was 
sharply higher at £325,000, against £182,000, 
a figure which included a net sum of £22,000 
in respect of previous years. This is excel- 
lent progress on the revenue side and it is 
flanked by a strong showing in the matter of 
capital values. The board’s preliminary 
statement discloses that during the year 
£2,291,632 of the company’s Unsecured 
loan stock was redeemed, reducing the 
balance outstanding to £3,666,612. This 
redemption has necessitated realising invest- 
ments, with the result that the book value of 
the group’s quoted investments shows a 
reduction from £12,840,118 to £11,202,668. 
What is distinctly encouraging is the inti- 
mation that whereas at the end of 1950 the 
market value of investments exceeded the 
book figure by just over 2 per cent. the 
position at the end of 1951 was an excess of 
nearly 8} per cent. on market values over 
book values. Following the announcement 
of these results Cable and Wireless (Holding) 
Ordinary stock has risen 10 points to 126. 
Even at this level the return on the 8 per 
cent. rate is over 6} per cent. The stock 
still looks good value, 
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